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Religious. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
HOMILY OF CHRYSOSTOM ON THE 
EUNUCH EUTROPIUS. 


Some of your readers, who have 
not access to the early Christian 
fathers, or are unacquainted with 
the languages in which their works 
exist, may be gratified with an occa- 
sional specimen of their writings. 
I have therefore translated the 
following homily of Chrysostom, 
which is submitted to your dispo- 
sal. 

The occasion on which this homily 
was pronounced may be learned 
from the history of the church in 
the end of the fourth and beginning 
of the fifth centuries. The eu- 
nuch Eutropius, a patrician and 
consul, stood high in favour with 
Arcadius emperor of the east, and 
transacted, for the most part, the 
business of the empire. He estab- 
lished Chrysostom in the see of 
Constantinople, and at first bore his 
opinions and reproofs with pa- 
tience. But this bishop, who spar- 
ed not the vices of his best friends, 
by frequently reproving the consul 
for avarice and ambition, incurred 
his hatred. Among other meas- 
ures which Eutropius took against 
the counsel and wishes of Chrysos- 
tom, he caused a law to be passed 
removing from the churches the 
right of sanctuary and immunity. 
But this he attempted at the peril 
of his life. For when, in the thirty- 
ninth year of his consulship, he 
had succeeded in obtaining the ap- 
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probation of Arcadius to this law, 
the indignation of all was excited 
against him. Then Tribigildus, 
the tribune, with the assistance 
which Gaina secretly afforded him, 
having raised a band of soldiers, 
obtained from the timorous empe- 
ror the degradation of Eutropius. 
He, since nothing remained for him 
but to seek some sanctuary, fled to 
the church, and was compelled to 
supplicate for that asylum the 
right of which he had endeavoured 
to abrogate. Chrysostom was the 
sole defender both of the asylum 
and of Eutropius. He bravely re- 
sisted the violence of the soldiery 
and the imperial decree, and pro- 
tected the privileges of the church 
from violation. ‘The day after Eu- 
tropius was received into the 
church, Chrysostom pronounced 
this elegant discourse, in which he 
speaks admirably concerning the 
inconstancy of human affairs, ad- 
dresses Eutropius, shows how in- 
considerately he had attempted to 
violate the privileges of the church 
of which, when compelled by ne- 
cessity, he was the first to avail 
himself, and urges the people to 
exercise mercy, with so much pa- 
thos as to draw forth the tears of 
all.* This homily therefore must 
have been extemporary, and was 
probably taken down by the report- 
ers, who, as we gather from Au- 
gustine, attended the ancient 
preachers ; or was committed to 


*See Montfaucen’s Chrysostom, tom. 
Ill. p. 379. 
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writing by Chrysostom after it was 
pronounced. 


HOMILY ON BUTROPIVS. 

It is always seasonable, but now 
peculiarly so, to exclaim, Vanity of 
vanities, and all is vanity. Where 
now is the splendid robe of the 
consulate? Where are the brill- 
iant torches? Where are the ap- 
plauses and dances, the feasts and 
entertainments? Where are the 
coronets and canopies? Where 

ie huzzas of the city, the comph- 
ments of the circus, and the flatter- 
ing acclamations of the spectators ? 
All these have perished. <A sud- 
den blast has hurled the foliage to 
the ground, and disclosed to our 
view a naked trunk shaken from its 
very roots. Its attack was so vio- 
lent it threatened to rend its very 
filaments asunder, and to bear it on 
high, though firmly rooted. Where 
now are those false hearted friends? 
Where those banquets and revels ? 
Where are that swarm of parasites, 
and the new wine which flowed all 
the day, and the various arts of the 
cooks, and the worshippers of state 
who act and speak for the purpose 
of winning favour? ‘They were 
the shades and dreamy visions of 
night, and vanished before ap- 
proaching day. ‘They were vernal 
flowers, and withered when spring 
time passed. They were a shadow, 
and it flitted by. They were smoke, 
and it was dissipated. They were 
bubbles, and they burst. They 
were a spider’s web, and it was 
rent asunder. Wherefore, let us 
chant this inspired passage, contin- 
ue'ly re peating Vanity of vanities, 
and allis vanity. It should be in- 
scribed upon our walls and upon 
our raiment; in the forum, in our 
houses, and in the public ways ; 
on our gates, in the courts, and 
above all, inthe heart of each indi- 
vidual ; and it should be the sub- 

t of continual meditation. Since 
fraudulent and insincere actions 
are mistaken by the multitude for 
integrity, each one ought te repeat 


to his neighbour, and to hear from 
his neighbour, at the morning and 
evening meal, and in the assem- 
blies of the people, Vanity of ran- 
ities, all is vanity. 

Did | not always tell you, (ad- 
dressing Eutropius, ) that wealth is 
a fugitive e slave? But you could 
not bear with me. Did 1 not say 
that it is an ungrateful servant’ 
But you would not be persuaded. 
Lo, experience hath shown you 
that it is not only a fugitive slave 
and an ungrateful servant, but also 
a murderer, for it hath reduced you 
to this state of trembling and dread. 
Did | not tell you, when you con- 
tinually rebuked me for uttering 
these truths, that | was more friend- 
ly to you than were your flatterers ? 
that I who reproved, was more so- 
licitous for your welfare than those 
who indulged you? Did I not add 
that the wounds of friends are more 
worthy of confidence than the offi- 
cious kisses of enemies? Had you 
endured the wounds inflicted by 
me, their kisses would not have 
brought on you this fatal calamity. 
Those wounds would have giver 
you health, their kisses have inflict- 
ed an incurable disease. Where 
now are the cup bearers? And 
where are those who cleared your 
way inthe forum, and passed ten 
thousand encomiums upon you with 
all whom they met? They have 
fled. They have disclaimed your 
friendship. ‘They seek their own 
safety at your peril. But we have 
not done so. We have not de- 
serted you even when you could 
not endure us, and now in your 
degradation we protect you and 
provide for you. The church in- 
stigated to hostility by you, has 
received you into its open bosom, 
while the theatre which you patron- 
ized, and on account of which you 
have often been enraged with us, has 
betrayed and ruined you. We 
never ceased to expostulate with 
you in these words: Why do you 
do these things? You rail like a 
bacchanal against the church and 
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rush headlong to destruction. 
But you utterly disregarded these 
admonitions, and the circus which 
consumed your wealth, whetted its 
sword for your destruction, while 
the church which suffered from 
your intemperate rage, attempts 
every means, in her desire to deliv- 
er you from the snares into which 
you have fallen. 

' These things I say now, not to 
insult one who jis fallen, but to ren- 
der more secure those who stand ; 
not to irritate the hearts of the 
wounded, but to preserve those 
who are not yet wounded, in sound 
health; not to submerge him who 
js tossed on the billows, but to in- 
struct those sailing before a propi- 
tious breeze, that they may not be 


plunged beneath the waves. Now 
how can this be effected? Doubt- 


less by considering the mutability 
of human aflairs. Tor if this man 
had feared the reverse of fortune, 
he would not have endured it. But 
since he was reformed, neither by 
his own reflections nor the warn- 
ings of others, ye who glory in rich- 
es, reap ye advantage from the ca- 
lamities of this man. Nothing is 
more uncertain than the concerns 
of human life. By whatever name 
therefore, one should = deseribe 
them, the description would fall 
beneath the truth. Shou!d he call 
them smoke, or grass, or a dream, 
or vernal flowers, or any thing of a 
similar nature, they are indeed, 
frail like these, but they are also 
worse than nothing, [twv dudev éviwy 
ivdapavetega.] It is manifest, not 
only that they are contemptible, 
but that they are ruinous. for 
who was more exalted than this 
man? Did he not surpass all oth- 
ers in wealth? Did he not ascend 
the very pinnacle of honours? Did 
not all tremble and fear before him? 
But behold, he has become more 
miserable than the captive, more 
wretched than the slave, more 
needy than the beggar famishing 
with hunger, beholding continually 
the whetted sword. and the bara- 
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thrum,* and the executioners, and 


the procession to the place of° 
death. Ue enjoys none of the 
pleasures he once knew: he _ per- 


ceives not the beam of day, but at 
high noon he is like one in the 
darkest night, imprisoned and be- 
reft of sight. But, much as we 
may endeavour, we cannot express 
in language the suffering which re- 
sembles his, who waits hourly ex- 
pecting death from the hand of 
violence. Yet what need of my 
words when he, the very image of 
it, represents it for me. Yester- 
day when they came from the im- 
perial palace, fully set on dragging 
him away by force, and he fled for 
refuge to the sacred vessels of the 
altar, his countenance, as it is now, 
was like the face of one dead, the 
gnashing of his teeth, the convul- 
sive shudder and terror of his whole 
frame, his interrupted voice, his 
faultering tongue, and his whole 
demeanor, showed a soul petrified 
with dread. 

[ say these things, not toreproach 
and insult him in his misfortunes, 
but to soften your hearts, and lead 
you to exercise compassion, and to 
be satisfied with the punishment 
he hath already endured. Since 
there are many with us so inhuman 
as even to blame us for admitting 
lium to the altar, to soften their 
cruelty by the relation, I set forth 
the sufferings of this man. For 
what reason are you indignant? 
Tell me, beloved. ‘* Because,”’ 
you reply, *‘ he who always fought 
against the church has fled to it 
for refuge.’’ But God will be 
greatly glorified in suffering him to 
be compelled by necessity to learn 
the power and philanthropy of the 
church; power because he_ has 
met with such a reverse of fortune 
on account of his opposition to her; 


* Sivahpov. A deep pit at Athens in- 
to which the criminal was cast headlong. 
It was a dark noisesome hole, and had 
sharp spikes at the top that no man might 
escape; and others at the bottom to pierce 
andtormentsuchas were cast in.—Pofter 




















































philanthropy, because she holds 
before him her warlike shield, and 
has received him beneath her 
wings, and placed him in perfect 
safety ; because she remembers 
nothing that is past, but with strong 
maternal affection has opened to 
him her bosom. This surpasses 
any trophy in splendour; this is 
an illustrious victory; this puts 
the Gentile to shame, and causes 
the Jew to blush ; this gives a lus- 
tre to her countenance: for she 
kath spared her captive enemy, 
and when all despised him in his 
solitude, she alone like a loving 
mother, hath hid him beneath her 
veil, and withstood the imperial 
wrath, and the rage and intolerable 
hatred of the people. It is an or- 
nament to the altar. But ‘* what 
ornament can it be,’’ you ask, * for 
this impious, usurious, rapacious 
man to touch the altar?’ Say not 
so. A harlot, one that was ex- 
ceedingly wicked and impure, 
touched the feet of Christ. But 
this caused no sin to attach itself 
to Jesus. Rather was it a circum- 
stance of admiration and praise. 
The impure brought no injury to 
the pure, but the pure and blame- 
less imparted purity to the vile 
harlot. Cherish not the remem- 
brance of injuries, O man; we 
are servants of him who was cru- 
cified, saying, Father forgive them, 
for they know not what they do. 
‘* But he has prohibited the right 
of refuge here,’’ you reply, ‘ by 
various enactments.”’ But behold, 
he has learned by experience the 
nature of his transaction, and by 
what he has now done has been 
the first to abrogate the laws he 
enacted, and has become an exam- 

le to the world; for though si- 
lent, yet from this place does he 
strikingly admonish all. Imitate 
not his actions lest ye suffer like 
him. Thus by his misfortune does 
he appear as an instructor, and the 
altar too emits a glorious splen- 
dour and appears more exceeding- 
ly terrible because it contains that 
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lion chained. For in an imperial 
statue there is great majesty, not 
merely when, according to its rep- 
resentation, the emperor sits on 
his throne arrayed in purple and 
crowned with his diadem, but also 
when the barbarians, with their 
hands bound behind then, lie ben- 
ding their heads beneath the impe- 
rial feet. But that words are not 
needed to excite interest, you tes- 
tify by your hastening and running 
together. I see before me an in- 
teresting spectacle, a goodly con- 
course. I see assembled now as 
many people as I have ever seen 
at the celebration of the passover. 
EKutropius, though silent, summon- 
ed you all, by his actions uttering a 
voice louder than that of a trump- 
et. The maidens from their 
chambers, the matrons from the 
females’ apartments, the men emp- 
tying the forum, all have run to- 
gether here that ye may see hu- 
man nature exposed to shame, that 
ye may see exhibited the instabili- 
ty of human affairs, and behold 
that [painted] meretricious face 
which yesterday and the day be- 
fore shone so brightly washed by a 
reverse of fortune as with a sponge 
with which they remove plaister 
and colours. To such a connte- 
nance may well be compared that 
prosperity obtained by extortion, 
which is more disgusting than any 
wrinkled hag. 

Such is the power of this calam- 
ity which has rendered a man who 
was happy and conspicuous, the 
most abject. Should a rich man 
enter this place he would learn a 
salutary lesson: for seeing this man 
who shook the world, fallen from 
so high a pinnacle, and shrinking 
with dread, more timorous than a 
hare, and fastened to that column 
without chains, bound by fear which 
serves instead of other bonds, 
trembling and dismayed, he would 
divest himself of his pride and ar- 
rogance, and drawing such conclu- 
sions as he should, concerning hu- 
man affairs, he would depart taught 
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by facts what the scriptures teach 
us in such expressions as these, 
All flesh is grass and all the glory 
of man is as the flower of grass. 
The grass hath withered and the 

ower fallen ; also, as grass they 
shall soon wither away, and like 
the green herb speedily fall, for his 
days arelike smoke.—-Again, should 
a poor man enter and witness this 
spectacle he would not disrespect 
himself nor deplore his poverty. 
He would consider his indigence a 
favour, since it is his asylum, a port 
not agitated with waves, an im- 
precnable fortress. Seeing this he 
would rather remain where he is 
than to enjoy the wealth of all men 
for a season, and then be in jeop- 
arday for his life. Do you see 
that not a little advantage accrues 
to the rich and poor, the humble 
and exalted, the bondman and the 
free, by the flight of this man hith- 
er? Do you see how each one 
having received a medicine for his 
ills, departs healed, merely by this 
spectacle ? Have I assuaged your 
passion and expelled your anger ? 
Have I led you to sympathize with 
this unfortunate man? I perceive 
that I have. Your countenances 
and streaming eyes manifest it. 
Since then the rock has become a 
mellow and fertile soil, come, 
yielding the fruits of charity and 
exhibiting the action pity prompts, 
let us prostrate ourselves before 
the Emperor, rather let us suppli- 
cate the God of mercy, to appease 
the wrath of the Emperor and soft- 
en his heart that he may confer a 
full pardon. For, from the time 
when Eutropius fled to this temple 
for refuge, a change not slight has 
taken place. When the Emperor 
knew that he had fled to this asy- 
lum, while the army was present, 
and indignant at this man’s crimes, 
were demanding him for execution, 
he made a long speech to restrain 
the rage of the soldiery, requesting 
them to consider not only the crimes 
of Eutropius, but the good actions 
of his life, and saying that for them 
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they should show favour, and if 
there was aught of a different na- 
ture they should forgive it as a hu- 
man frailty. But when they again 
urged the injured monarch to take 
vengeance, crying out, leaping, 
making mention of death, and 
brandishing their spears, he poured 
forth fountains of tears from his 
eyes streaming with pity, and men- 
tioning the consecrated table at 
which he had taken refuge, he thus 
appeased their anger. 

But let us proceed to those mo- 
tives which more nearly regard 
ourselves.—W hat forgiveness will 
ye deserve, if, while the injured 
king forgets his injuries, ye whe 
have suffered nothing in compari- 
son with him, shall exhibit such 
wrath? How, when this scene 
has passed by, can ye touch the 
sacramental symbols [pugygimv] ? 
or how offer that petition, Forgive 
us as we forgive our debtors, if ye 
demand the punishment of this 
your debtor? Has he wronged 
and insulted us greatly? I do not 
deny it. But this is no time for 
a tribunal of justice, but for show- 
ing mercy; not for accusation, but 
for philanthropy ; not for trial, but 
for pardon; not for sentence and 
execution, but for compassion and 
kindness. Let no one therefore be 
displeased nor inflamed with anger, 
but rather let us pray the God of 
mercy to grant him life and snatch 
him from threatened death, that he 
may put away his sins. Let us 
with one heart approach the be- 
nevolent Emperor, and in behalf of 
the church and the altar, beseech 
him to give up this one man to the 
sacred table of our Lord. Should 
we do this and the Emperor receive 
us graciously, God would anticipate 
him in approving our conduct, and 
would bestow upon us a great re- 
ward for our philanthropy. For, 
as he hates and turns with aversion 
from the cruel and inhuman, so he 
loves the merciful and humane, 
and draws near to him in kindness. 
If he is a good man he weaves fo 
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him a brighter crown, and if he is 
a sinner rewards him for his com- 
passion towards his fellow servant. 
I desire mercy, says he, and not 
sacrifice. And throughout the 
scriptures you find him seeking 
this, and affirming that the merci- 
ful shall obtain mercy. Let us 
now exercise compassion and so 
shall we obtain heavenly blessings, 
and reflect honour on the church; 
so shall the benevelent Emperor, 
as [| have already said, praise us, 
and the whole people add their 
applauses ; the ends of the world 
will admire the humanity and 
clemency of our city, and the in- 
habitants of the whole earth learn- 
ing what we have done will herald 
our fame. That we may enjoy 
such high benefits, let us fall pros- 
trate, let us pray, let us supplicate, 
let us snatch from peril the cap- 
tive, the fugitive, the suppliant, 
that we may obtain future bles- 
sings by the grace and mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom 
be glory and dominion now, and 
forever and ever, Armen. 


If. G, 


OBEDIENCE TO GHRIST’S COMMAND- 
MENTS AN EVIDENCE OF LOVE TO 
111M : 

A SERMON. 


Joun xiv. 15.—If ye love me keep my com- 


mandments. 
[x this passage and the context we 
are taught that Christ regards him- 
self as being viewed and treated 
by his professed disciples, in the 
same manner in which his precepts 
are viewed and treated; and that 
he is greatly concerned in having 
them obeyed, insomuch that he 
takes complacency in those who 
possess this character, while he be- 
holds with equal displeasure those 
who disobey hia. It is plain also, 
that he intended in these words 
to give us a criterion of character, 
and to establish the principle, that 
love to hisn will infallibly produce 
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subjection to his authority. It will 
accordingly be my endeavour, 

I. ‘To state and explain some of 
Christ’s commandments. 

Il. To adduce proofs that obedi- 
ence to them is indispensible, as 
evidence of love to his character. 

I shall attempt first, to state and 
explain some of Christ's command- 
ments. 

The commandments of Christ 
and those of God are the same. 
They comprehend therefore all 
those duties which God requires of 
man. When he came to execute 
his mediatorial work upon earth, 
he declared that he came not to 
destroy the law or tlie prophets, 
but to fulfil them; and that heaven 
and earth should pass away, but 
that one jot or one tittle should in 
no wise pass from the law till all 
should be fulfilled. The com- 
mandments of the moral law are, 
therefore, commandments of Christ. 
These are summed up, in loving 
the Lord our God with all our 
heart, soul, mind, and strength, and 
our neighbour as ourselves. ‘This 
is the standard to which all the re- 
deemed will be perfectly conform- 
ed when their salvation is com- 
pleted. It is the rule of duty never 
to be annulled, and which Christ 
has sanctioned by his obedience 
and death; although in the evan- 
gelical scheme it is not the rule of 


justification, since by the deeds of 


the law shall no flesh be justified : 
Christ, in this respect, is the end ot 
the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth. 

Supreme love to God is uniformly 
required in the scriptures, as an es- 
sential qualification in those whom 
he will own as heirs of the prom- 
ises of grace. This love is exer- 
cised towards his moral perfec- 
tions; and implies entire compla- 
cency in his ¢ haracter as exhibited 
in his word and in his works ; good- 
will to his being and his interests, 
and gratitude for all his benefits. 
The love which Christ requires 
tewards our fellow-men is impartial 
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and universal. It does not imply 
complacency in their character as 
sinners ; but it consists in good will 
to their interests, as beings capable 
of present and of future happiness. 
[t is a disposition to do them good 
to the extent of our ability, and so 
far as is consistent with the duty 
which we owe to ourselves. 

Christ requires particular duties 
ef men considered as apostate be- 
ings, placed under a dispensation of 
grace. He commands all men, every 
where, now to repent. With this 
great command he opened his pub- 
lic ministry, saying, Repent for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
He gave assurance that the neglect 
of this duty stands connected with 
the certain perdition of the soul. 
Repentance consists essentially in 
hating and renouncing sin. It im- 
plies a just discovery of the holiness 
of God and of his law, and of the 
evil nature of sin as opposed to his 
character and authority ; a discov- 
ery accompanied with contrition 
and self-condemnation. 

Christ requires faith in him, as 
an indispensible condition of par- 
don and eternal life. This faith 
implies, in the sinner, a true sight 
and a cordial conviction of his own 
guilty and ruined condition as a 
transgressor of the divine law, and 
an equally clear view of his entire 
need of the atonement. It implies 
also a discovery of the all-sufficien- 
cy and worthiness of Christ ; a cor- 
dial reception of him as offered in 
the gospel, and an unreserved, sin- 
gle reliance upon his merits, for 
justification and complete redemp- 
tion. 

Self-denial is enjoined by the 
same authority. ‘This duty con- 
sists in subduing and mortifying the 
evil inclinations and affections of 
the heart; such, for instance, as 
selfishness, pride, ambition, and 
avarice. It is refusing to cherish 
or allow any temper, or any prac- 
tice in ourselves, which is known 
to be displeasing to God. The 
spirit ef steady resistance te every 
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species of temptation is the spirit 
of self-denial. Are we conscious 
of corrupt motives being presented 
to our minds, and of an evil inclina- 
tion arising, prompting to compli- 
ance with them; in practising self- 
denial we shall resist this inclina- 
tion, and reject these motives. 
This at the same time will be done 
in humble dependence upon the 
Spirit and grace of God. In this 
temper the Christian will watch 
over himself with godly jealousy, 
lest he be betrayed into sin, wound 
his conscience, and dishononr 
Christ. He will guard against evil 
counsels and corrupt influence from 
abroad, and refuse the flattery 
which would lead him into errone- 
ous and forbidden paths. 

Christ commands his disciples te 
love one another, as brethren in 
him. ‘*A new commandment give 
I unto you that ye love one anoth- 
er; evenas | have loved you that 
ve also love one another.” This 
he requires of us, as evidence to 
ourselves and to others, that we 
are his disciples. Christians are 
required by the gospel to let their 
light shine before one another and 
before the world, and so to mani- 
fest the fruits of the Spirit, and 
their resemblance of their divine 
Lord, as to be suitable objects of 
mutual, complacential love. Moral 
virtue or holiness is viewed with 
cordial complacency by those who 
themselves love the Saviour. Sin, 
in ourselves or in others, we are 
never required to love, but to hate; 
but this in Christians must be mat- 
ter of mutual confession and hu- 
miliation, that nothing may be per- 
mitted to exist to break the bonds 
of brotherly love. With this dis- 
position they will exercise watch- 
fulness over one another, that they 
may be saved from temptation and 
be recovered from _backsliding. 
But those whose feelings and con- 
duct are opposite to this, who in- 
dulge hostile tempers, and cherish 
a spirit of alienation, instead of 
walking in love, habitually violate 
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a fundamental law of Christ’s king- 
dom. 

Prayer, secret and social, in the 
family and in the public worship of 
the church, is evidently required 
in the scriptures, and accordingly 
enjoined by the authority of Christ. 
Of this none can entertain a doubt 
who study the inspired oracles with 
a sincere desire to know and do the 
will of God. 

The public celebration of the or- 
dinances of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, might, with equal clear- 
ness, be shown to be required by 
Christ. They are to be observed 
with those moral qualifications al- 
ready described. But a more mi- 
nute consideration of these last 
named duties must now be omit- 
ted. 

Some, though but a small part 
of the divine commandments of 
Christ have been specified, or al- 
luded to, and had a far more ex- 
tended view been given, you must 
still have been referred, my breth- 
ren, as you now are, to the written 
word, that you may learn and do the 
will of the King of Zion. Let it 
however be remembered, that where 
there are holy love toward God and 
man, repentance for sin, faith in 
Christ, and true self-denial, there 
will be a heart delighting in all the 
obligations of religion, and a life 
adorned with the various and dis- 
tinguishing virtues of Christianity. 

I proceed, secondly, to adduce 
proofs, that obedience to Christ's 
commandments is indispensible as 
evidence of love to his character. 

1. The very nature of love to 
Christ will prompt him who is gov- 
erned by it, to approve and love his 
whole character as exhibited in the 
Scriptures. Where this principle 
exists it is impossible that one part 
of his character should be regarded 
with complacency, and another 
with indifference or aversion. He 
eannot hold that place in any 
heart which he claims, unless he 
is viewed as altogether lovely. Of 
course in the exercise of a holy af- 
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fection towards him, he must be 
embraced in all his offices; as a 
king to rule over willing and de- 
voted subjects, as well as a prophet 
to teach them, and a priest to make 
atonement for their sins. One of 
his high and distinguishing titles is 
that of Lord. To him it belongs 
of right, because he possesses di- 
vine attributes and authority, and 
accordingly is worthy of unreserved 
obedience. He has not only taught 
truths to be believed, but enjoined 
duties and obligations to be obey- 
ed. In doing this he has manifest. 
ed that very character which he 
requires all entirely to love and ap. 
prove. But if the precepts and 
obligations which Christ has enjoin- 
ed—-and which must be in their na- 
ture pleasing to him, or he would 
not have enjoined them—if these 
are regarded by us with aversion, 
it must necessarily be infered that 
we do not choose Christ as our Lord, 
but altogether reject and deny him. 
In this case, all the honour is re- 
fused to him that he claims, and he 
is treated as if unworthy of our ser- 
vice. The heart must then be en- 
tirely destitute of love to him, and 
not only so, but positively hostile 
to his character. Love will ren- 
der the subject of it likeminded 
with Christ, so as fully to approve 
of those things in which he delights 
But those who dislike his require- 
ments at the same time choose the 
course of transgression, which is 
infinitely displeasing to the holy 
mind of the Saviour, and thus prac- 
tically declare themselves to be hit 
enemies. 

2. Those who live in allowed, 
habitual disobedience to Christ, 
embrace and pursue a directly op- 
posite interest to that which he 
came to establish. It is his reveal- 
ed design to save his people from 
their sins ; but those who disobey 
him, cleave to their sins and yield 
themselves to their power and pol- 
lution. He commands them to re- 
pent, but they stubbornly refuse ; 
to renounce all other dependences, 
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and to confide their souls to his 
hands alone for salvation, but they 
trust in their own hearts, and re- 
sort to the world for safety and for 
happiness. They thus practically 
declare, that they do not choose to 
be the subjects of his holy salva- 
tion, and in this manner totally dis- 
regard and neglect the great de- 
sign of his mediation and death. 
They virtually declare that they 
prefer a diflerent master, and that 
they are in league with the destroy- 
er of their souls. Can any words 
be necessary to show that they are 
destitute of love to Christ who pre- 
fer the interest of his enemies, and 
who neither hate nor forsake the 
sins for which he died? What 
open, manifest contempt is this to 
the character and authority of the 
Son of God ! 

3. Disobedience to Christ’s com- 
mands involves the entire rejection 
of the gospel 
heart wholly incompatible with all 
its requirements, and such as is 
perfectly inconsistent with Christ's 
service both in the present world 
and in the next. Indeed all diso- 
bedience to Christ must spring 
from a sinful temper, and where it 
marks the character, it indicates 
decided opposition to his truth and 
authority. As no principle but 
love to Christ, or that which implies 
love, can produce cordial conform- 
ity to his requirements; so on the 
other hand, the disregard of his 
commands must spring from an op- 
posite source, and originate in 
a disposition hostile to holiness. 
trom this proceeds impenitence, 
unbelief, impiety, and all the out- 
ward acts of wickedness. ‘To 
maintain this disposition and char- 
acter is a practical rejection of the 
evangelical scheme of salvation, 
and of its divine Author. 

4. That practical conformity to 
the laws of Christ must result from 
love to him, is evident; because, 
in this manner alone, can he be truly 
honoured. Love to him must 
prompt to exertions to promote his 
1826.—No. 11. 71 
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glory, and to exemplify and recom- 
mend the duties which he enjoins. 
sut how can any show to the world 
that he reveres and delights in the 
Saviour’s authority, and that it 
ought so to be regarded, while he 
himself treats it with habitual neg- 
lect and contempt ? Whatever pro- 
fessions he may make of attach- 
ment to him and to his interests, 
the tenor of his conduct will give 
the lie to the language of his lips. 
Much love may be shown in words, 
but his habitual disobedience will 
evince the falseness of his heart, 
and bear testimony that he is an 
enemy of the cross of Christ. 

In a word the supposition that 
love to Christ may exist, without 
obedience, involves the grossest 
absurdity. It is supposing the pre- 
vailing practice and habits of life to 
be diametrically opposite to the 
state of the heart, and to its govern- 
ing principle, and is setting aside 
the rule for judging, prescribed by 
the Redeemer himself, By their 
fruits shall ye know them, as being 
utterly useless and fallacious. The 
proper expression of love to God, 
by the plainest decisions of reason 
and revelation, must be a prevailing, 
practical conformity to his require- 
ments, since the disposition must 
invariably govern the conduct. 

Let us then, my brethren, press 
upon our hearts the solemn truth 
which has now been examined, 
that to do the will of our Lord and 
Master, Jesus Christ, is essential 
as evidence that we have embraced 
him, and that we are preparing to 
be owned by him, as his friends 
and servants. Let us beware of 
founding our hope upon our reli- 
gious knowledge, and upon the cor- 
rectness of our creed. Let us try 
ourselves by the standard, accord- 
ing to which we must be judged, 
that we may not fatally mistake our 
prospects for eternity. Do we 
thus habitually refer our actions to 
the decision of him at whose tri- 
bunal we are shortly to stand ? or 
do we consult the dictates of self- 
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ishness and pride, and forget him 
by whose name we are called? Do 
we supremely aspire after complete 
holiness, and is sin the object of 
our strongest hatred, and that to 
which we can never become re- 
conciled? Are we carefulto de- 
part from all iniquity, and by obey- 
ing his commandments and follow- 
ing his footsteps to show forth the 
praises of Him who has called us 
to his kingdom and glory? While 
his name is often upon our tongues, 
is his image upon our hearts ? Is it 
our steadfast aim, so to employ our 
time, talents, and influence as effi- 
crently to promote the success of 
the gospel, in the conversion and 
salvation of men? I[s it our daily 
inquiry, Lord what wilt thou have 
me to do, while we dilligently ap- 
ply our hands to every good work ? 
Let us not be dec ceived; for many 
are called, but few are chosen. 
Dearly beloved brethren, ponder 
the Saviour’s warning: engrave it 
upon your hearts. Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven: but he that doeth the will 
of my Father, which is in heaven. 
Finally, let me inquire of those 
who have no well grounded hope 
in the Saviour, what homage has 
the Lord of glory, as yet received 
from your hearts and lives? In 
heaven, all hearts, all voices cele- 
brate his praise, and pay him the 
sublimest service. ‘Think ye that 
any of you can find a place in the 
holy ranks above, if you will not 
have Christ to reign over you upon 
earth ? Who can be qualified to 
adore the Lamb on high, after hav- 
ing through life, despised his au- 
thority, and profanely trodden un- 
der foot his precious blood ? Who 
shall dwell in the holy hill of Zion ? 
He that hath clean hands and a 
pure heart. Nothing shall ever en- 
ter the gates of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, that defileth, or worketh 
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abomination, or maketh alie. With. 
out love to Christ, there can be no 
holiness ; and without holiness no 
preparation for heaven. Task you 
then, my impenitent hearers, what 
evidence do you find of your love 
to Christ ? What single command 
of his have you obeyed from the 
heart? Is it that which dem ands of 
you the temper of the broken heart- 
ed publican? or one that requires 
faith in his blood? or that which 
enjoins upon you to deny yourselves 
and bear the cross? Is it that 
which insists upon self dedication 
to God ; that you worship him in 
spirit and in truth, and that you vlo- 
rify him, in your bodies and spirits, 

which are his? These you are con- 
scious of having habitually violated, 
in defiance of all the motives b 

which they are enforced. What 
then do you find in yourselves, re- 
corded in the book of conscience, 
and which will appear registered 
in the court of heaven, as genuine 
obedience to Christ ? Not one thing. 
But in inquiring for proof of your 
love do you find a mere blank? 
Ah! no. Page after page of your his- 
tory is written with the sad tale of 
your transgressions. Each of the 
commands of Zion’s King you have 
hitherto broken, the commands of 
him, at whose bidding every seraph 
flies. ‘To day, how many of you 
will break them again—will turn 
away from the table of the Lord, 
and again neglect the great salva- 
tion! What inscription, therefore, 
must you write, expressive of your 
characters ? What words must echo 
in your consciences, as you leave 
these seats, and retire from these 
hallowed courts? Must they not 
be Transgressors of all the Sav- 
iour’s laws ; rebels against his ho- 
ly authority ? Oh resist his love, re- 
fuse his claims no more. As though 
God did beseech you, we pray you 
in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled 
unto God. 
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TRANSLATION OF ECCLESIASTES XII. 
1—-7 ; WITH A BRIEF EXPLANA- 
TION OF THE NATURE OF THE 
IMAGERY EMPLOYED, AND THE 
SENTIMENT CONVEYED BY IT.* 


RemMeMBER now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth, 

Before the days of evil come, 

Or the years draw nigh in which thou 
shalt say, 

There is to me no pleasure in them ; 

Before the light of the sun is darkened, 

Or of the moon, and the stars, 

Or the clouds return after the rain : 


3 Betore the day when the keepers of the 
citadel tremble, 
The men of strength bow down, 
The grinders cease from their labour 
because they are few, 
The prospect from the windows is dark- 
ened, 
4 The doors are shut toward the street, 
When the sound of the grinding is low, 
And one starts up at the noise of a 
sparrow, 
And all the daughters of song are hush- 
ed: 
Also, that which is high is feared, 
And terrours are in the way ; 
Yea, the almond is loathed, 
The locust becomes disgusting, 
And stimulents to appetite are ineffect- 
ual ; 
For man is going to his eternal home, 
And the mourners are passing in pro- 
cession through the streets ; 


- 


we 
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8 Before the silver chain is severed, 
And the go!den cup dashed in pieces ; 
The bucket at the fountain is crushed, 
And the wheel of the cistern is broken; 

7 Forthe dust is returning to the earth 

as it was, 
And the spirit to God who gave it. 


The object of the sacred writer, 
in the passage which I have just re- 
cited, is to enforce upon the young 
the importance of an early remem- 
brance of their Creator, by a con- 
sideration of the evils incident to 
eld age. ‘The gloom, and feeble- 


*This article and the one following 
were read at the late 
the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
They are furnished for publication at our 
request, as are several other pieces, which 
were read on that interesting occasion ; 
and which will appear in future numbers 
of the Christian Spectator. 
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ness, and despondency of this pe- 
riod of life, are arrayed before the 
mind, in a series of images, of re- 
markable elegance and expressive- 
ness. 

The first image is that of a long 
continued storm. ‘Thick rain- 
clouds obscure the heavens, ex- 
cluding the light of the sun by day, 
and that of the moon and stars by 
night. As often as a short cessa- 
tion of the storm, and a momenta- 
ry gleaming through of light excite 
hope of fair weather, so often is 
hope disappointed: the clouds 
again condense and gather black- 
ness; which is the meaning of 
the phrase ‘the clouds return af- 
ter rain.”’—At such a season, how 
does every thing wear the appear- 
ance of gloom; how do the spirits 
sink, and how doés all energy of 
action cease! Thus gloomy, thus 
desponding is old age. The sun- 
light of anticipation and hope is de- 
parted, and the buoyancy of youth- 
ful spirits is depressed. 

The next image is that of a be- 
sieged fortress. Many of its de- 
fenders have been slain. The en- 
emy without threatens. Allis anx- 
iety and alarm. The keepers trem- 
ble. The strong men are reduced 
by watching and hunger, and are 
bowed down with anxiety and 
fear. The grinders cease from 
their labour because they are few. 
It is well known that in Palestine, 
and in the east generally, the grind- 
ing of corn is a domestic manual 
operation, performed in preparing 
for every meal. How vivid a con- 
ception of the gloomy state of the 
fortress is excited at once in our 
minds by this simple, but pictur- 
esque allusion! So reduced is the 
number of its defenders, such ter- 
rour has siezed upon the survivors, 
that the most necessary occupa- 
tions are suspended: even the 
grinders cease from their labour in 
preparing food. Other circum- 
stances follow in the description, if 
possible, still more expressive.— 
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From fear of the enemy, the *y close 
the doors and darken the windows. 
Silence and terror reign. The 
noise of the grinding, that once de- 
noted plenty, is now low; the mel- 
ody of all the daughters of song is 
hushed, and now the notes of the 
haimless sparrow causes them to 
start with trepidation. No circum- 
stances could have been selected, 
better adapted to produce in the 
mind a lively conception of the 
gloom and helplessness of a cita- 
del thus deprived of its defenders, 
exhausted of its resources, and fill- 
ed with consternation. ‘The de- 
scription is characterized through- 
out by amost expressive speciality : 
there is nothing general, nothing 
unnecessary. But this whole de- 
scription, elegant and forcible as it 
is, has been not unfrequently de- 
graded by interpreters, in their at- 
tempts to force its several parts in- 
to symbols of some portion of the 
human body, or of some special 
feature of oldage. How pertfect- 
ly dignified and natural does it ap- 
pear, when we regard it in a gen- 
eral view ; considering the gloom, 
and helplessness, and exhaustion 
ot advanced years! 

‘Yhe writer now proceeds to a 
literal enumeration of some of the 
characteristics of the az That 
which high is feared, and ter- 
rours are inthe way: that is, their 
feebleness caused them to shrink 
back from their eflort: to walk, 
especially to ascend an eminence, 
secims to them an arduous task. 
‘¢| remember the time,’ said one 
who had attained the great age of 
136 years,”’ when those high moun- 
tains seemed to me but mole hills.” 
—Their appetite for food has also 
forsaken them. ‘The almond once 
so highly esteemed, is now loath- 
some. The locust, a species of 
which is considered as a delicious 
food by the oriental nations, has 
become disgusting. And _ those 
condiments, which once had pow- 
er to sharpen the appetite, are now 
ineflectual. Surely eld age, with- 
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out the favour of God, is a day of 
evil, in which, one must say, 
is no pleasure. 

'To complete this highly wroucht 
picture, several striking images are 
introduced alluding to the near ap- 
proach of death. —The parting of 
the silver chain or chord, by which, 
at oriental feasts, the chandeliers 
were suspended from the ceiling, 
with the consequent destruction 
of the golden oil vessel; and the 
breaking of the wheel and the buck- 
et, by which water was drawn from 
their fountains or cisterns, repre- 
sent the destruction of life and the 
dissolution of the body ; by a figure 
similar to that which modern. wri- 
ters use, when they say ‘*the lamp 
of life is extinguished.’ 

Youth, then, says the sacred wri- 
ter, is the fittest season to enter 
into the service of God, and secure 
his favour ; when all light and 
cheerful, and every power is in full 
vigour. Delay not till old age ap- 
proaches with its complicated evils; 
—then is all dark and gloomy, as 
when dark clouds, constantly re- 
turning, shut out the light of the 
sun, and the moon, and the stars; 
—then all is weakness, despond- 
ency and terrour, as in a besieged 
fortress, defenders trem- 
ble. its strong menare bowed down, 
its doors and windows are 
and barred, the noise of merriment, 
and e 
is silenced, and the chirping of an 
innocent sparrow excites alarm ; 
—-then streneth and appetite fall ; 
—man is about to go to his eternal 
home, andthe mourners are about 
to pass in procession through the 
streets: the silver chain will soon 
be parted, and the golden cup 
dashed in pieces; the wheel and the 
urn at the fountain will soon be bro- 
ken: the dust must return to earth 
as it was, and the spirit unto God 
who gave it. 

Happy they who listen to the 
persuasive eloquence of this beau- 
tiful portion of the sacred writings ' 
whe devote the freshness and vig- 
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our of their youthful days to the 
service of their Creator! Thus he 
will be their friend. His love will 
beam upon their souls, when the 
storms of adversity and darkness of 
ave overtake them. When nature 
is despondent, and sinks from in- 
firmity, a light from heaven will 
cheer them. And though the 
earthly house of their tabernacle 
be dissolved, they have a building 
of trod, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 


TRANSLATION OF ISAIAM Xvit. 12 TO 
XVII. 7 : WITH A BRIEF EXPLAN- 
ATION OF THE MEANING OF THIS 
PROPHECY. 


CHAPTER Xvir. 12—14. 

(2 Wo! a multitude of many nations! 
Like the roaring of the sea do they 
roar! The tumu!t of many propie! 
Like the rushing of mighty waters do 
they rush. 

13 The nations rush like the rushing of 
many Waters—But he | Jehovah | will 
rebuke them, and they shail flee far 
away; they shall! be driven away as 
the mountain chaff before the wind ; 
and as the dust before the whirl-wind. 

i4 At evening behold terrour! 

Betore the morning they are no 
more. 

Such is the portion of those who spoil 
us; 

The lot of those who rob us, 


CHAPTER xvur. 1—7. 

1 Ho! land of rustline wings, 

Which lies beyond the rivers of Ethi- 
opia 

Which sendeth messengers by sea, 

In vessels of river-cane upon ihe wa- 
ters! 

Go, ye swift messengers, 

To a nation strong and courageous, 

To a people terribie more distant still, 

A nation mighty to crush, 

Whose country rivers intersect. 

Let all the inhabitants of the world, 

All that dwell on the earth, see 

When the standard is raised upon the 
mountains; 

When the trumpet is sounded, let them 
hear— 

For thus said Jehovah to me; 

fam tranquil and leok calmby out in 
my habitation. 
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When there is a clear heat from the 
sun— 
When there is a cloud of dew in harvest 
[ time. | 
5 But betore the harvest, 
When the blossom is completed, 
And the crude grape has become a ri- 
pening grape, 
He wiil cut off the twigs with pruning 
hooks, 
And the branches he will thoroughly 
take away; 
6 They shall be left forthe mountain birds 
of prey, 
And tor the beasts of the land ; 
On them the birds of prey shall spend 
the summer, 
And ailthe beasts shall winter on them. 
At that time, 
A present shall be brought to Jehoval 
of hosts 
By a nation strong and courageous, 
By a peopie terrible more distant still; 
By a nation mighty to crush, 
W hose iand rivers intersect — 
To the dwetimg of Jehovah of hosts, 
To mount Zion. 


The explanation of this prophe- 
cy is to be found by a reference to 
historical facts. Some years be- 
fore it was uttered, (which was 
probably in the fourteenth year 
of the reign of Hezekiah,) Ahaz, 
for purposes of security, had en- 
tered into a league with the As- 
syrian king against Syria; and 
to accomplish this he had become 
tributary to him. When Hezekiah 
came to the throne of Judah, he 
refused to recognise the stipulation 
made by his father Ahaz. Upon 
this, Sennacherib king of Assyria, 
threatened him with an invasion. 
Having extended his 
over a considerable part of Judah, 
he determined also upon the de- 
struction of Jerusalem itself: and 
sent Rabshakeh and others with a 
vast army against it. Hezekiah 
trusting in the true God, replied 
not a word to the blasphemous 
threats of Rabshakeh, but rent his 
clothes and put on sackcloth. He 
then went and consulted Isaiak 
the prophet of the Lord, and re- 
ceived a promise of divine protec- 
tion. Rabshakeh returned with 
his army and reported the matter 
te his master. Sennacherib then 
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prepares his forces and advances 
towards Jerusalem intent upon its 
ruin. The prophet in the three 
first verses I have read, alludes to 
these movements of the Assyrian 
army, and predicts its subsequent 
overthrow. As if he saw them 
approaching he exclaims ; Wo!—an 
expression not of commination 
against the advancing enemy, but 
of condolence on account of the 
evils that were threatening Judah. 
Wo! a multitude of many nations 
coming to invade Jerusalem. The 
noise of their impetuous forces, he 
resembles to the mighty waters of 
the sea; a figure common in the 
scriptures, and one that very for- 
cibly represents the noise of rush- 
ing armies—as the roaring of the 
sea they roar-—as the rushing of 
many waters they rush. 

Next follows a short prediction 
of their sudden overthrow.  ** But 
Jehovah will rebuke them, and 
they shall flee far away, they shall 
be driven away as the mountain 
chati before the wind.”’ ‘The meta* 
phor of the chaff is drawn from the 
common practice then prevalent, 
of placing winning machines upon 
mountains or eminences where 
there might be a more full expo- 
sure tothe wind. In this view the 
expression becomes one of great 
strength. ‘They shall be driven 
away as the mountain chaff before 
the wind; and to use another ex- 
pression more forcible still, he 
adds, and as the dust before the 
whirlwind. 

The prophet proceeds: At eve- 
ning, behold terrour;—at  eve- 
ning consternation shall fall upon 
the Assyrian army :—Before morn- 
ing they shall be no more ; that is, 
shall be cut off. Such is the por- 
tion of those who spoil us; the 
lot of those who rob us; that is, 
such a destruction awaits our inva- 
ders. 

The prophet then, in the next 
chapter, announces to all nations, 
and especially to the Ethiopians, 
who were at this time allies of 
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Judah, the joyful intelligence re. 
specting the promised defeat of 
the common enemy. Who the 
people were which the prophet ad- 
dresses, is known from the political 
state of the times. Not Egypt 
alone, nor exclusively Ethiopia, 
but, as Gesenius says, they are the 
people and kingdom of Tirhakah, 
which comprised, besides Ethio- 
pia, part of Egypt and probably 
Upper Egypt, whose king was at 
war with the Assyrians, and whom 
Sennacherib so much dreaded that 
the rumour of his approach sent 
him back into Assyria. The annun- 
clation commences thus, ‘‘Ho!’’— 
a call for all to listen—** Ho! land of 
rustling wings ;’’ wings is used by 
Isaiah (viii. 8) tropically for army 
wings. So here the rustling of 
Wings means the clangor or noise 
of armour. Without a figure: 
Ho! land of rustling armies, be- 
yond the rivers of Ethiopia, or in 
distant Ethiopia. Now these na- 
tions, seeing the situation of the 
Jews, prepare to join them as allies 
against the invading army ; but the 
prophet announces to the messen- 
gers that their assistance is not 
needed ; that Jehovah himself has 
promised to destroy the common 
enemy ; away, ye swift messengers, 
toa nation strong and courageous , 
a nation mighty to crush; whose 
country rivers intersect ; that 1s, 
return home to Ethiopia and con- 
vey the tidings. He then calls 
upon them and upon all that dwell 
on the earth, when the standard 1s 
raised, and the trumpet sounded, 
that is, when the signals of the 
enemies’ approach are given, to 
observe—to stand still and see the 
salvation of God.(3) Next, he 
represents the destruction of the 
Assyrian army under the image of 
the destruction of a vineyard (4,5). 
Jehovah looks calmly down from 
his throne, and beholds undisturb- 
ed the proud rage of the enemy. 
A bright and warm sunshine and 
the refreshing nightly dews, both 
requisite to a fruitful harvest, sec 
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to prosper the vintage of the ene- 
my ; but before the ‘blossoms ripen 
into grapes, he cuts off all at once 
and casts away the vines. Drop- 
ping the figure-—Jehovah looks 
calmly on the commencement of 
the enemies’ undertaking, but be- 
fore their plans ripen into execu- 
tion he brings them to nought.(6) 
The tidings of this surprising ca- 
tastrophe would induce these dis- 
tant confederate nations to bring 
sacrifices to Jehovah of hosts to 
mount Zion, giving glory to his 
name. 

This appears to be the proper 
explanation of this prophecy. The 
argument of the whole is simply 
this. Assyrian armies invade Pal- 
estine: ‘The Ethiopian king, in 
this extremity offers to assist the 
Jews. ‘To this friend and ally of 
Israel, the prophet declares that 
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his assistance is not needed, that 
Jehovah had promised to destroy 
the common enemy. Hearing of 
this wondrous work of Jehovah, 
this mighty people would present 
thank-offerings to him at mount 
Zion. 

| cannot forbear remarking how 
much more simple and satisfactory 
this explanation appears, than the 
laboured and forced ones that have 
often been given. As now explain- 
ed, allis founded in historical fact ; 
all is intelligible, and pertinent ; 
worthy of the prophet who uttered 
it, and of the God who inspired it. 
In a word, it is a piece of compo- 
sition sublime, beautiful, indeed 
exquisite in its nature; and we 
fear not to challenge the whole 
heathen world to produce any thing 
which will compare with it. 








PMiscellancous. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
A ‘NOBLE EXAMPLE.” 


Tue Christian public does not 
need to be informed that two of 
the steam-boat companies in Con- 
necticut, have, in the course of the 
present season, run their boats on 
the Sabbath—one on the Connect- 
icut river, and the other on the 
Thames. ‘The Hartford company, 
it seems, after a short experiment, 
finding the public sentiment too 
strong against them, judged it 
expedient to alter their arrange- 
ments. The Norwich boat still 
continues running, or at least did 
two Sabbaths since, when [ had the 
painful opportunity of witnessing 
her departure. I had seen these 
things noticed in the papers and 
lamented their existence ; but one 
may read a silent paragraph and 
feel very little of the grief and in- 
dignation which will be stirred up 


within him by the actual passing of 
the scene before his senses.—The 
boat leaves at four or five in the 
afternoon, at which time the stages 


arrive from Boston; which is also 
about the time the people leave the 
house of worship. ‘Thus the sa- 
cred season of public devotion is 
immediately followed by the most 
open profanation of the day. Let 
the Christian reader look at this— 
the stillness of holy rest suddenly 
broken by the rattling of stage- 
coaches, the jingling of a steam- 
boat bell, the hissing of steam es- 
caping from its funnel. and the 
flocking of people, some to em- 
bark, some to see their friends on 
board, and some as_ lookers-on, 
while children and servants, and 
heads of families too, are gazing 
out from their doors and windows ! 
The effect on the morals of the 
place need not be described.—But 
this is not all. The mischief is 
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not confined to the village from 
which this disturber of the peace 
takes her departure. She carries 
profanation and disturbance with 
her to the river’s mouth. Ido not 
speak of the thoughtless company 
on board, but of the groups that 
meet her at her various landing pla- 
ces. and of the bold example she 
exhibits to numerous eyes that 
notice her as she passes on her 
way. 

Such is the scene which occurs 
weekly—not in some moral Sahara 
of the South or West, but ina part 
of the country planted by the Pu- 
ritans, in the presence of three 
worshipping congregations, and in 
express violation of existing stat- 
utes.—But where are the magis- 
trates, whose oath of office requires 
them to notice these doings—the 
justices, the grand-jurors, — the 
tithing-men, or other informing of- 
ficers, if there be such? Do they 
sit in their own doors, so absorbed 
in the contemplation of what | have 
been describing as to forget that 


they have held up their right hands 


before the Most High? Are they 
themselves steam-boat proprietors ? 
Did they take their oaths with a 
mental reservation, engaging to 
perform their duty if they might 
do it without incurring odium, or 
gustaining injury? A witness ina 
court of justice swears that he will 
tell the truth ; but being convicted 
of untruth, the justice on the 
bench sets a mark upon him as a 
perjured man. ‘The justice swears 
that he will faithfully entorce the 
laws, but notoriously suffers them 
to be broken with impunity. What 
then? Is he perjured? Is he 
disfranchised and cast out? By 
no means. He is again elected to 
office, and repeats his unregarded 
oath. 

These violations of the Sabbath, 
however, I am happy to see have 
not been wholly unrebuked. Yet 
the rebuke itself is after such a 
sort as, I had almost said, to need 
rebuke. A late appeal to the pub- 
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lic by a body of clergymen holds 
the following language—aid seve. 
ral editors of religious journals 
have spoken in similar terms. Af. 
ter expressing the great pleasure 
they had felt at the ** prompt com. 
pliance”’ of the proprietors and 
captain of the Hartford boat with 
the wishes of the citizens, the au- 
thors of the appeal add, * Here jy 
a noble example for all other citi. 
zens, and for all other persons and 
companies interested and employed 
in the management of steam-boats, 
packets, public stages, and private 
carriages, for the conveyance oi 
passengers.”? In the subsequent 
part of the appeal the authors do 
indeed speak in a more decided 
tone to professors of religion ; but 
the style of this paragraph is too 
tame to suit the occasion and the 
characters which called it forth. 
How does it read by the side of 
the following bold advertisement, 
which appears in the same public 
newspaper with the appeal, and is 
made conspicuous with a_ picture 
and capitals? ‘* Steam-boat Fan- 
ny, , master, (I forbea 
to write the master’s name,) leaves 
Norwich on Sundays and Wednes 
days at 4 o’clock, P. M., for New 
York, touching at New-London 
and Groton.’’—A noble example ! 
What is the import of this lan 
guage? Why, certain gentlemen 
in the good city of Hartford, fear 
ing not God nor regarding man, 01 
else being ignorant of the fourth 
commandment and of their duty to 
obey it, did presume to heat theu 
boilers and set their enginery 1n 
motion on the Lord’s day, to the 
great annoyance of their pious 
neighbours ; but at the pressing 
instance of the latter, did desist 
from their unlawful doings,—did 
politely cease from outraging the 
Christian coimunity by their open 
violations of the laws of God and 
man—herein setting an example of 
courtesy worthy of all imitation, 
yea and of commendation. 

So instead of rebuke and shame. 





these bold and public Sabbath- 
breakers come off applauded! 
Their praise is in the churches! 
They are an ensample to others! 
‘Alas, leviathan is not so tamed.’ 
The sin of Sabbath-breaking is be- 
coming the boldest sin in the land, 
and calls for the most prompt and 
decided reprehension. If it be not 
every where, and with one consent, 
frowned upon by the friends of re- 
licion and good order, the Sabbath 
will come to be in the land of the 
Pilorims, what it is in Italy or 
France. C. S. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


OBSERVATIONS OF AN AMERICAN 
ENGLAND. 


(Continued from p. 527.) 


Nov. 29, 1825. <A short time be- 
fore I left America, strong exer- 
tions were made to increase the 
duties on British manufactured 
goods, partly with a view to add to 
the revenue of the country, but 
principally to encourage domestic 
manufactures. I took no great in- 
terest in the subject at that time, 
believing that our legislators would 
adopt measures best suited to the 
interests of the country ; but since 
my residence here, I have given 
the subject much more thought, 
and am now of opinion that, if the 
advocates of home manufactures 
would visit the manufacturing 
towns in England, step into the 
workshops, and inspect the morals 
and condition of the working peo- 
ple, their ardour in the cause would 
somewhat abate, provided they con- 
sulted the welfare of the country 
at large, as much as their own indi- 
vidual emolument. I have now 
seen the principal manufacturing 
towns in the kingdom: Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, Leeds. Sheffield, 
besides fifteen or twenty others of 
less note. I have entered innu- 
merable workshops, have transact- 
ed business with the large as well 
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with the small master-manufactur- 
ers, and whenever opportunities 
occurred, have conversed with the 
work people and inquired into their 
condition. The result of my ob- 
servations has been that it would 
be decidedly for the interest of our 
country to encourage agriculture in 
preference to manufactures ; and 
that it will be soon enough for us 
to become a manufacturing nation, 
when, like England, we are com- 
pelled to be such for a support. As 
however the experiment is com- 
menced in America in regard to 
manufactures, it might be ill-timed 
to dispute the point directly; but I 
cannot refrain from presenting some 
of the features and effects of the 
system, as it is pursued in Great 
Britain. 

It may be said without any hesi- 
tancy, that day-labourers in the 
United States, even the lowest 
classes of them, are, beyond com- 
parison, better educated, better 
clad, enjoy more of the comforts of 
life, and are more correct in their 
moral principles and habits, than 
the English labourers of this de- 
scription. And, alas, how entirely 
different are the character, deport- 
ment, and dress of our farmers’ 
daughters, from those young Eng- 
lish females who make buttons, pins, 
nails,andscrews. A degree of this 
poverty and degradation may arise 
from a dense population, oppressive 
taxes, orthe high rates of provisions; 
but I attribute much the larger part 
to the nature of their employments. 
Children of both sexes at the early 
age of six or eight years are put inte 
work shops, where they are employ- 
ed ten or twelve hours in the day. 
Many enter them before they have 
learned to read or write, and their la- 
bour isso constant that they ever af- 
terwards remain in ignorance ; and 
those who are so fortunate as to 
learn to read or write their names 
previous to their apprenticeship, 
seldom make any considerable pro- 
cress in after life. They almost of 
course early slide into the vices. 
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and contract the loose habits and 
principles of their older workshop- 
companions ; and while they be- 
come expert in their trade, also 
become adepts in all kinds of kna- 
very and villany. The influence 
of bad example upon young minds 
is too well known to need any re- 
marks of mine; and it is equally 
well known, that where large num- 
bers are collected in one shop, an 
atmosphere of deadly moral conta- 
from the vast pre- 
pouderance of evil practices over 
the cood. 

Mates and females, of which the 
number seems about equal, work 
in the same shops, glowing at the 
same benches, and perspiring at the 
same forges. {| have seen 
of the sexes assembled round a 
force, makine nails. Females file 
oun barrels,and manufacture screws: 
and indeed almost ell kinds of hard- 
Wares are the joint 
of male and female hands. 
a figure, think you, must a 
girl make with her sleeves 
up above her elbows, 
with a file that will 
pounds! The evil 
such employments, and the 
cent familiarity which arises 
the promiscuous assemblage and 
employment of the the 
without any check up- 
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welch two 
inde- 
from 


sexes In 
Samne rooms, 
evident to 
and the 
as certain as the fixed 
The women 
the female costume, 


on their conduct, are 
the shehtest observation : 
effects are 
laws of nature. 
come men in 
and lose all that delicacy of feeling 
and sottness of manners which be- 
lone to the sex, and which our 
countrywomen, even in the hum- 
bler stations of life, and which the 
other classes of British females so 
eminently But what is 
infinitely worse, they lose all virtue 
and shame. 

“tanding in some of the populous 
streets here at 1 o’clock, I have 
noticed the motley groups which 
issue from the courts and alleys at 
that time to get their dinners. One 


be- 


possess. 
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tendency of 
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glance tells me how extreme jc 
their degradation. Women ptish 
along through the streets with be 
soms half bare, and hands and faces 
besmeared with grease, iron filin 
or japan. Some favourite 
equally squalid and coarse, meets 
a lass perhaps, and a disgustingly 
rude salutation takes place. Qc- 
casionally a couple of girls wil! 
square off in a boxing attitude, and 
shew-fight in the true style of thy 
game. I have witnessed blows ciyen 
and received in this way which 
would not be ve ry pleasant to any 
one to bear. | have seen ( 
right down battles fought 
female combatants. 
nets, 


wT? 


beau 


SC INE 
by thie sé 
in whieh be n 
caps, and gowns flew 
like canvas before a 
Mduecated, as | have 
in the strict school of Connecticut 
and upon fe 
mates as beings of refinement and 
virtue, to whom the hichest defer- 
ence and respect were due, you 
may well suppose that ! at first 
looked upon these serew-making 
specimens of the sex, with ineflabli 
diseust. Custom has now rendecied 
the spectacle familiar, As the 
natural effect of this state of things 
you will not need be told, that th 
populous manufacturing towns are 
thronged with a class of femaies 
which | cannot name. One halt at 
least of adult femates that work in 
doubt 
tures of this revolting eharacter. 
the workmen 
master manufacturers. — 
Yhey are tancht but one branch of 
an art; and throuch their ign 
rance and stupidity, are never a 
to obtain a sufficient insight into the 
other branches to be competent to 
take charge of an establishment. 
A man who makes a lock, cannot 
make a key; and the man who fab- 
ricates the knots to a lock is igno 
rant of the other branches; 
thus it is with most other articles. 
(n this account they are fit only to 
be jiourneymen, and are obliged fo 
live on wages. Indeed the natur 
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of the employment is such that 
there must of necessity be many 
servants to one master. The work 
people have no idea of a competen- 
cy, or of laying up any thing against 
atime of need. If their wages are 
increased they perform less labour, 
and their surplus time is spent at 
ale houses, or in barbarous amuse- 
ments. ‘They toil on year after 
year, perhaps under a hard master, 
earn a scanty subsistence, and at 
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last die and leave a family to inher- 
it their poverty and ignorance, and 
to tread inthe same steps. It does 
not follow, of course, that if the la- 
bourers in the work shops here are 
poor and illiterate, unpolished in 
their manners, and corrupt in their 
morals, they will be so in America. 
But is it not possible and even 
highly probable? Do not the same 
causes produce the same effects 








Short Practical Essays on the Sab- 





bath: by a CLERGYMAN oF NEw- 
Exnctanp. Norwich: ‘Thomas 
Robinson. 826. £8mo. pp. 
108. 


Charges, and Extracts of Charges, 
on Moral and Religious Sub- 
jects ; delivered at sundry times, 
by the Honourable Jacos Rusi, 
President of the Third District of 
the Court of Common Pleas and 
Quarter Sessions for the State 
of Pennsylvania : with a Recom- 
mendation bythe Reverend Cler- 
ey of the Presbyterian Church in 
the city of Philadelphia. Towhich 
is annexed, the Act of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia respecting Vice and Immoral- 

lenox, Mass.: J. G. Stan- 

18mo. pp. 216. 
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ley. ahs 
Ir has not been, we need not say, 
from any indifference to the Sab- 
bath, that we have not more fre- 
quently called the attention of our 
readers to that hallowed institution, 
Nor have we by any means been 
indifferent spectators of the manner 
in which it has been treated by mul- 
titades in our land; and while our 
minds have been directed more 
immediately to other subjects, we 
trust our pages have been so filled 
as to exert a salutary influence on 
the observance of that holy day. 


R-vicws. 









But we now feel it to be quite 
time that we should bear additional 
and decided testimony against the 
increasing violations of the Sab- 
bath in our country; and that we 
should set ourselves seriously to 
inquire whether something cannot 
be done to stay the desolating pro- 
gress of this growing evil. Such 
an occasion as we have some time 
desired for bringing this subject 
before our readers is presented by 
the publications—particularly the 
former—whose titles stand at the 
head of this article. And we are 
happy in being able to call into our 
aid, the labours of so distinguished 
a civilian as the author of the 
‘* Charges,” as wellas of *‘a Clergy- 
man of New-England.”” We hope 
our readers will excuse us, should 
we make somewhat liberal demands 
upon their time and patience. Our 
only apology is, the extent and im- 
portance of the subject, and the 
deep hold it has upon our feelings. 

The little volume of ‘** Essays” 
is a very seasonable publication. 
Notwithstanding the spirit of active 
benevolence which prevails in our 
country, there has rarely been a 
time, when the Sabbath was so ex- 
tensively, and openly, and wantonly 
profaned as at present. This fact 
calls for appropriate publications, 
and corresponding efforts in other 
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respects, on the part of its friends. 
‘The substance’? of most of the 
Essays was published a few years 
since in the Panoplist. They are 
the same, if we mistake not, to 
which a prize was at that time 
awarded, by the persons appointed 
to decide upon the merits of the 
several pieces which were publish- 
ed. ‘They are abridged, as we are 
told by the Editor, and as we per- 
ceive by a comparison with the ori- 
ginal publication. They are now 
put into a convenient form for 
common use and general distribu- 
tion. 

The Essays are divided into six 
ehapters, and treat of the following 
subjects: ** The Universality and 
Perpetuity of the Sabbath—The 
change of the Sabbath from the 
seventh to the first day of the week 
—The sanctification of the Sab- 
bath——-The Sabbath has been ob- 
served asa day of sacred rest by 
the people of God in all ages— 
The Blessings of the Sabbath—— 
God regards every profanation of 
the Sabbath with peculiar displeas- 
ure.” 

The arguments of our author on 
the universality and perpetuity of 
the Sabbath, we think must satisfy 
every man, whose mind is open to 
conviction. ‘The evidence of its 
change from the seventh to the 
first day of the week,---so far as 
that is furnished by the New Tes- 
tament,---is forcibly exhibited in a 
summary argument. ‘lhe author 
has not, however, in connexion 
with the scripture evidence, avail- 
ed himself of the argument from 
the practice of the church, imme- 
diately after the apostolic age. 
He has noticed it generally, per- 
haps sufficiently for such a work, 
in the sixth chapter; and appa- 
rently, for another purpose. The 
argument from the practice of the 
church,---which we think would 
have come in with propriety in 
connexion with the second chap- 
ter,---seems to us decisive. Had 


Sanctification of the Sabbath. 
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the apostles observed the seventh 
day of the week as the Christian 
Sabbath, it seems impossible that 
a change from that to the first day, 
should have been universally pro- 
duced at any subsequent period. 
And especially, in case of such a 
subsequent change, it is altogether 
incredible that no hint relative to 
the change itself, or the difficulties 
attending it, should be upon rec- 
ord. But on this argument we 
cannot dwell. 

Our author has treated the sanc- 
tification of the Sabbath, with per- 
spicuity and force of argument, and 
with great plainness of speech. It 
is here we think he has particulaly 
excelled ; and not the least in ex- 
posing the vain excuses which mul- 


titudes make for profaning that 
holy day. He enters upon his 


subject by illustrating what is to be 
understood by the Sabbath’s being 
denominated and kept holy. ‘the 
result is, that the Sabbath is called 
holy on account of its being * con- 
secrated to the service of God, or 
set apart exclusively for religious 
purposes.”’ ‘It is because (od 
himself has sanctified it, or set it 
apart, for a day of holy rest and 
religious worship. As, therefore, 
it would have been a profanation 
of the vessels of the temple to have 
put them to any common use, so 
it is a profanation of the Sabbath, 
to spend any part of it, in those 
worldly employments and recrea- 
tions, which are lawful on other 


days.’’ Here is the grand, funda- 
mental distinction between the 


Sabbath and the days of the week ; 
and between those things which 
are lawful and proper on the Sab- 
bath, and those which are not so. 
This distinction which is founded 
on the word of God, and which 
is the only proper one, we should 
all do well ever to bear in mind; 
for it will aid in deciding what 1s 
and what is not, suited to the de- 
sign of that holy institution. 
After commenting on the fourth 
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eommandment, the author applies 
his remarks in the following man- 
ner : 


In this view, the law of the Sabbath 
imposes certain duties, both on magis- 
trates and heads of families. First, on 
magistrates. ‘The stranger must be 
coerced, if nothing short of this will 
jnduce Lim to keep the Sabbath. The 
law says, that he shall not do any 
work, and thus makes the legislative 
and executive powers answerable to 
God for his obedi-nce. We are not 
ignorant, that faithful public officers 
are often censured, for presuming to 
interrupt men, who, it is said, are go- 
jng peaceably about their own  busi- 
ness. But this censure, let it be re- 
m -‘mbered, falls upon the Divine Law- 
giver himself. He says that the stran- 
ger, as well as the citizen, shall not do 
any work, the stranger, therefore, not 
only may but must be required to rest. 

Secondly; as heads of families, we 
are in no small degree made answera- 
ble, tor the conduct of all who may 
spend the sabbath within our gutes. 
The same authority, which enjoins 


upon us the oversight and controul of 


our children and domestics, makes us 
for the time being, keepers of all other 
persons, Who may choose to abide un- 
der our roofs. No relaxation, in fa- 
vour of the friend, the boarder, or the 
passing stranger, is admissible. Should 
any be so lost to decorum, as well as 
the fear of God, as to insist on doing 
their own work, and finding their own 
pleasures on the Sabbath, they must 
be dismissed. Not even the nearest 
relation may be permitted to remain 
wih us, and violate the sacred rest. 
We must obey God, however much 
it may displease men. We must vin- 
dicate the honours of our Master, at 
least in our own houses. If we love 
father, or mother, more than Christ, 
we cannot be his disciples. pp. 51,52. 


We might make many valuable 
extracts, but our limits will not 
permit. We give the following 
exposure of an attempt to evade 
the law of the Sabbath, because it 
is short. 


Some people who travel on the 
Lord’s day, have a very ingenious 
method of quieting their censiences, 
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by attending public worship on the 
road. ‘They rise early; ride as far 
as they can before the morning ser- 
vice; call in to hear a sermon while 
their horses are baiting; go on again 
in the intermission; stop into another 
place of worship, perhaps, in the af- 
ternoon; then prosecute their journey 
till evening, and bless themselves 
that they have kept the Sabbath so 
well, and so profitably. p. 85. 


The two last chapters are a val- 
uable addition to the essays, as 
formerly published. ‘The blessings 
of the Sabbath are presented in a 
summary but happy manner, fitted 
to impress our minds with a deep 
sense of the inestimable gift of the 
Christian Sabbath. We could wish 
those sentiments of the author were 
engraven on the hearts of all men. 
The displeasure of God against 
every profanation of his holy day, 
our author has represented in a 
truly impressive manner, diffusing 
through the mind of the reader a 
deep feeling of solemnity and awe ; 
and leaving upon it the impression 
that the Sabbath is indeed a holy 
day, not to be profaned with ulti- 
mate impunity. 

We have a considerable number 
of treatises on the Sabbath,---some 
as parts of a long system of theolo- 
gy, and some in separate volumes, 
---which are good in their place. 
We have also several valuable 
tracts, upon different parts of the 
subject. But we do not know of 
any work, taking a summary view 
of the general subject of the Sab- 
bath, which is so well fitted, on 
the whole, for general distribution 
in the present state of things in 
our country, as the little volume 
before us; and we can cheerfully 
recommend it to the perusal of 
our readers. 

One subject is introduced inte 
these Essays, respecting which 
there is a difference of opinion. 
We mean, the propriety of a minis- 
ter’s going out of his own parish 
on the Sabbath to exchange the 
services of the sanctuary with one 
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of his brethren. The decision of 
this question we deem of vital im- 
poriance to the subject in hand ; 
and we agree with our author, that 
** itis more than time that the ques- 
tion were settled on the basis of 
scripture truth.’’ If the view he 
has given of the subject is correct, 
it ought to be known, and felt, and 
acted upon, by every minister in 
the land; and if it is not, the con- 
trary ought to be known and felt, 
and ministers ought no longer to 
be reproached for doing their duty. 
Obviously, this question has an im- 
portant bearing upon the religious 
observance of the Sabbath ; for, if 
ministers are habitually guilty of 
profaning that holy day, it will be 
in vain for them to remonstrate 
against the like sin in others ; and 
their example will have a most per- 
nicious influence in society. But 
this question can never be settled by 
presenting only one side of it anden- 
deavouring to suppress the argu- 
ments upon the other. The age 


whenopinionsare tobe palmed upon 


us by human authority, wetrust has 
gone by; at least, in this country. 
Besides, the number of respecta- 
ble names on each side of this ques- 
tion, entitle each, if either, to a 
hearing : and if those on either side 
have taken up their opinions with- 
out due examination, we trust they 
will candidly reconsider the sub- 
yect. 

We design to present to our read- 
ers the most important arguments 
on both sides, so far as we are ac- 
quainted with them. On the one 
side, we shall present the argu- 
ment of our author, so far as it 
goes; because we believe it has 
been regarded by those who agree 
with him, as a most able defence 
of that side of the question. And 
on the other side, we shall with- 
out ceremony avail ourselves of 
whatever we have seen or heard 
upon the subject. After remark- 
ina that it is more than time this 
question were settled, the author 
proceeds : 


Ministerial Exchanges on the Sabbath. 
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Is the practice of travelling on the 
Sabbath to accomplish a ministerial] 
exchange consistent with the spirit of 
the fourth command? Almost ali will 
agree, that travelling five or ten miles 
upon ordinary business, would be a 
violation of the divine law. Now 
what is there in an ordinary mipiste- 
rial exchange which makes it an ex- 
empt case? Do the scriptures any 
where authorize ministers to travel 
further for the above purpose, than 
other persons are permiiied to travel 
on the same holy day? Was there one 
Sabbath day’s journey tor the people 
and another for the priests, in ancient 
tines? We believe there is no inti- 
mation of it. Will it be pleaded that 
the work of Christ’s ministers is a 
sacred work; that they are bound to 
preach on the Sabbath; and that the 
interests of religion are promoted by 
occasional exchanges? All this is 
readily admitted; but surely it does 
not prove any thing to the purpose. 
It may be very proper to exchange la- 
bours; and, at the same time, vely im- 
proper to ride on the Lord’s day. It 
is as much the duty of people to hear, 
as it is that of ministers to preach; 
and if the latter may go abroad to dis- 
charge their duty, why may not the 
former? Will it be said that people 
might attend worship in their own 
parish? Might not ministers do the 
same? We have no difficulty in ad- 
mitting that it may often be the duty 
of missionaries to ride on the Sabbath. 
But why a man should be permitted 
to travel, merely because he is a 
preacher, and it suits his convenience 
to exchange, we have never been able 
to di-cover. Why should not a minis- 
ter, as well as men of other professions 
and employments, do every thing that 
can be done, before the Sabbath ar- 
rives ? 

Christ’s ministers are ‘as a city set 
on a fill.) Their example has sur- 
prising influence upon those, over 
whom they are placed in the Lord. 
People, in general, are not accustom- 
ed to nice distinctions. They never 
have scen, and it may be presumed, nev- 
er will see, why their minister should 
be permitted to travel ten miles, for the 
sake of making an exchange, when 
they may not travel five, or even one 
mile, in the prosecution of a journey- 
They are sure that if it is right tor 
him to consult his convenience in this 
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way, it cannot be wrong for them to 
eonsult theirs. Let it be generally 
known, that a minister is in the habit 
of riding upon the Sabbath, when he 
exchanges;—let him go into the next 
town in the morning and_ preach 
against Sabbath breaking ;—let him 
return after the public service ; and 
what will be the effect of his sermon ? 
What will one and another say as he 
passes along? ‘ Physician, heal thy- 
se/f.’ How little is gained in this case, 
and how much is lost! Surely it were 
better not to exchange at all, or to 
submit to any inconvenience, which 
might accrue from leaving home on 
Saturday, than to weaken the effect 
of a single important discourse.—pp. 


$6—88. 


Here our author closes his re- 
marks on this subject. We shall 
add a few things ; and to avoid cir- 
cumlocution shall assume the objec- 
tor’s language as our own. 

We say, then, that we place min- 
isterial exchanges on the same 
ground with the proper business of 
any other profession or employ- 
ment. And ‘if the stranger may 
not travel, if the merchant may not 
go tothe next parish upon business”’ 
on the Sabbath, ‘‘ a minister may 
“not? vo there ‘**in making his 
occasional exchanges.”*> But what- 
ever may be said of the lawfulness 
ofthe practice, we consider it in- 
expedient, for the following rea- 
sons, in addition to those already 
svecified. ‘'tencourages other vio- 
of the Sabbath. ‘It will 
doubtless be viewed by many of 
the common people, as a sufficient 
warrant for them tospend the whole 
of that day in journeying.”’  Be- 
sides; if ministers travel for this 
purpose, we cannot with consisten- 
cy and effect reprove those who 
travel for other purposes ; for they 
will point us to the example of 
It injures the influ- 
ence of ministers and gives occa- 
sion to those who seek occasion, to 
sneak against the religion of Christ. 
The nractice ought to be avoided 
because, of the ‘** weak 
consciences’’ of some good people, 


lat ons 


ministers, 


lilewiga, 
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who consider it wrong. Their 
feelings ought not unnecessarily 
to be wounded. And especially, 


at a period when the Sabbeth is so 
much profaned, ministers ought to 
avoid even the appearance of evil, in 
order to discountenance these pro- 
fanations, and to stop the mouths of 
the gainsayers. 

These are al] the arguments of 
any weight, which we recollect to 
have noticed. We shall now pre- 
sent the principal arguments on the 
other side of the question ; assum- 
ing here also, for convenience sake, 
the argument as our own. We 
place these remarks last, because 
those who maintain this ground, 
consider themselves as acting on 
the defensive. ‘They will necessa- 
rily be of some length; since an 
objection cannot always be answer- 
ed in as few words as are employ- 
ed in making it. 

In respect to the lawfulness of 
the practice in question, we would 
premise, that we suppose no one 
objects to the propriety of exchang- 
ing the labours of the Sabbath, in 
itself considered. We suppose too, 
that no objection is made against 
those ministers going on the Sab- 
bath, who live in cities, where they 
do not have to go much farther 
than to preach at home; or not 
more than one or two miles. But 
the difficulty seems to be felt with 
respect to going out of the town, 
or parish. Many instances, how- 
ever, might be named in our coun- 
try, in which ministers in order to 
exchange, must cross the bounda- 
ries between towns, who do not 
have to go more than one or two 
miles ; and what should make sim- 
ply crossing a mathematical line, 
unlawful, is not readily seen. But 
many hearers must always go five 
or six miles, and some, seven or 


eight, in order to attend public 
worship in their own parish: and 
a multitude of ministers can ex- 


change, without going a greater dis- 
tance. Why is it lawful for the 
hearer to go that distance, anda 
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not for the preacher ?—crossing 
a boundary line notwithstanding. 
We believe the propriety of riding 
to distant parishes on the Sabbath, 
in ordinary circumstances, is not 
contended for. The proper ob- 
ject of exchanges can _ general- 
ly be accomplished without going 
a great distance. We shall there- 
fore speak of the principle, so far 
as relates to exchanges with minis- 
ters of adjacent societies. We shall 
not, however, attempt to fix upon 
the exact distance, beyond which it 
would be unlawful to go. The 
scriptures do not speak thus on 
moral subjects ; and circumstances 
in divine providence may, to some 
extent, alter cases. 

But we are asked, whether the 
practice is ‘‘ consistent with the 
spirit of the fourth command ?” 
and whether it is ‘‘an exempt 
case?’ We reply, that it stands 
‘on the basis of Scripture truth.” 
We would not be understood to 
mean, that we can refer to ‘‘ chap- 
ter and verse,’ where ministerial 
exchanges are mentioned in so 
many words. It would be a mar- 
velous fact if they were; and no 
less marvelous to demand that 
they should be, in order to be law- 
ful. ‘Those who maintain that in- 
fant baptism rests ‘‘on the basis 
of scripture truth.’’ do not point us 
to the chapter and verse, where it 
is expressly enjoined, or allowed. 
They maintain the propriety of the 
practice, by analogy, and inference 
from general principles and truths 
which are explicitly stated. These 
‘remarks apply also to female com- 
munion, and to many other practi- 
ces, which are acknowledged to 
rest on the scriptures. We say, 
then, that the lawfulness of the 
practice in question, rests upon 
what the bible mentions as allowed 
upon the Sabbath, and belonging to 
it. The fourth commandment for- 
bids all ‘* worldly employments and 
recreations,” but not religious dn- 
ties. These the word of God en- 
joins; butit does not prescribe the 





precise manner, or circumstance es, 
in which they shall be performed. 
Be it remembered, then, that ee 
distinction made in the word ; 
God, is, between secular ag 
ments and religious duties :-—the 
one appropriately belongs to the 
Sabbath, the other 4s forbidden. 
This distinction, as quoted above, 
is clearly made throughout the 
** Essays ;’? with the single excep- 
tion in hand. Now, if going to 
perform the service of God j in his 
sanctuary is not strictly religious, 
what is? Barely the act of going 
to the house of God, considered by 
itself,—whether it be called “ tray- 
elling,”’ or riding, or walking ,—~ci- 
ther in his own parish or in one ad- 
jacent, is neither holy nor profane; 
except as it is connected with the 
object in view. To profane a thing 
is to convert it from a religious, to 
some common or secular use. How 
then can going on an exchange, foi 
the express purpose of preaching 
the gospel, profane the Sabbath! 
If the service is still religious, and 
done for religious purposes, how is 
it profane ? 

We have heard it stated, that au 
exchange is a mere matter of pri- 
vate, worldly convenience ; that it 
is done ‘‘ to save a week’s study.” 
We cannot tell what the experience 
of some ministers can testify, re- 
specting themselves. They know 
their own motives in this thing, 
better than we do. But aside from 
that, people who make this state- 
ment have very inadequate views 
of the duties and labours of the 
faithful minister. But the fact is, 
unless he is so situated as to have 
a great deal of assistance, occasion- 
al exchanges are indispensable to 
every minister’s, and especially ev- 
ery young minister’s highest use- 
fulness. Such are his duties, that 
he will be a better minister for the 
church, to exchange occasionally 
with his brethren, than. he would 
be, alwavs to preach at home. 
Without this aid. besides greatly 
diminishing the value of their ser 
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most young ministers would 


vices, 
sink, as many indeed have sunk, 
under the accumulated weight of 


their labours. It is not, therefore, 
a mere matter of private, worldly 
accommodation,—** to save a week’s 
study,’ —but of duty and useful- 
ness to the church; a duty, too, 
which appropriately belongs to the 
Sabbath ;-—-that of labouring for 
Christ and the salvation of souls. 
But it is said, if he must go, let 
him go on Saturday. We presume 
no person will object to his doing 
this, when circumstances will admit. 
The objection is, that it should be 
charged upon him as a profanation 
of the Sabbath, if he does not go 
until that day arrives. But there 
are not a few cases, in which go- 
ing before the Sabbath is whol- 
ly impracticable; and others, in 
which he cannot do it without neg- 
lecting important duties. We have 
observed for years, that the inter- 
ference of storms, and funerals, and 
the ill health and other circum- 
stances of his family, often render 
it impracticable and unjustifiable 
for him to go before the Sabbath. 
And our observation has not rela- 
ted merely to one, or to a few in- 
dividuals. For any one to allege 
inreply, that his own experience 
has not accorded with these re- 
marks, would be not unlike the fa- 
mous argument of Hume against 
the credibility of the Scripture 
miracles. 

But further, as to the practice 
being in accordance with the scrip- 
tures. When Christ was reason- 
ing with the Pharisees, who com- 
plained to him that his disciples 
had broken the Sabbath by pluck- 
ing the ears of corn to eat, he re- 
plied : ‘* Have ye not read in the 
law, how that on the Sabbath days, 
the priests in the temple profane 
the Sabbath, and are blame'ess. 
The priests were busily employed 
in killing and dressing the animals 
for sacrifice, and tending the fire on 
the altar ; which work being done 
by others. or done for the common 


wo 
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purposes of life, would have been 
a profanation ofthe Sabbath. But 


Christ says, they. were ‘ blame- 
less.”’ Whether ‘there was one 
Sabbath day’s journey for the 


priests and another for the people, 
in ancient times,’’ or not; Christ 
has settled the point, that the for- 
mer might do that for the service of 
the sanctuary, and be ‘* blameless,”’ 
which could not be done for world- 
ly purposes, without profaning the 
Sabbath. However ‘ nice’’ this 
distinction may appear to some, it 
was made by the ‘* Lord of the Sab- 
bath.’’ With these things in view, 
we would ask why the ministers of 
Christ may not go to a neighbour- 
ing society on ‘the Lord’s day to 
perform the service of the sanc- 
tuary, and be ‘ blameless,’’ when 
neither they, nor other men may go 
there, for secular business or amuse- 
ment ? Those who deny this, should 
take care lest theyincur the charge 
brought against the Pharisees, of 
having ‘‘condemned the guilt- 
less.”” They seem to “put no 
difference between the holy and 
the profane,’’-—between common 
and going to the house 
of God to worship ; between ‘* the 
merchant's going to the next parish 
upon business,’? and a minister’s 
going there to preach the gospel 


and lead sinners to Christ. But 
this is making the holy minis- 


try a mere trade,—a mere business 
to get a living. The argument is 
this ; and its fallacy may easily be 
detected. Pre aching is the busi- 
ness of his calling ; "and it is no 
more lawful for a minister to go a 
few miles to perform the duties of 
his calling, than it is for other men 
totravel inthe way of theirs. But 
the argument altogether overlooks 
the radical difference which the 
Bible makes between secular busi- 
ness, and religious duties, as the 
employment of the Sabbath. It 
would be in point of application to 
a minister’s worldly business ; and 
here is the deception. Itis no 


more lawful for him te travel any 
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distance to perform his worldly 
business, than for other men to 
travel to perform theirs. But 
what has this to do with disapprov- 
ing the lawfulness of going (beyond 
the bounds of his parish, ) to perform 
the service of the sanctuary ? Here 
we might ask, where in the word 
of God is it taught that the minis- 
ters of Christ are limited in their 
labours on the Sabbath, to a_ sin- 
gle parish ; or that they may not go 
beyond its bounds on that day, ex- 
pressly for religious purposes? A 
settled minister is principally, 
though not exclusively, the minister 
of Christ for one church: but sure- 
ly this does not prove thai he may 
not labour elsewhere, or go else- 
where on the Sabbath to labour for 
his divine Master. But the argu- 
ment, that a minister may not go 
out of his parish to preach, because 
it is the business of his calling, 
proves also,——if it proves any thing, 
—that he may not go to his own 
church to preach; any more than 
a merchant may go the same dis- 
tance to collect a debt, or buy a 
drove of cattle for the market. And 
he may not preach on the Sabbath, 
either at home or abroad, because 
itis the business of his calling: 
—miark it, for this is the argument. 
If any minister makes his_profes- 
sion a mere trade ; the argument 
applies to him, in all its length and 
breadth. It is unlawful for him to 
go out of his parish on the Sabbath 
to preach, or to preach at home. 
He has no business in the ministry. 

But it is said, these are ‘* nice 
distinctions,”’ and people in general 
‘*never will” understand them. Pre- 
diction, however is not argument. 
But why cannot people understand 
them? They can distinguish be- 
tween paying money to defray the 
expenses of the communion table, 
and the expenses of an entertain- 
ment at the tavern; between pay- 
ing money to send the gospel to the 
heathen, and for purposes of traffic ; 
between going five or six miles in 
their own parish to attend public 
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worship, and going the same dis. 
tance to visit a museum or see an 
elephant. ‘ihere is no foundation 
for this cry of ‘‘ nice distinetion.” 
It is as broad as the difierence be. 
tween holy and secular | tiie: 
between holy and secular employ. 
ments; and can be understood by 
a child. It is indeed no more law. 
ful for a minister to travel on a 
journey upon the Sabbath, or fo, 
any worldly purpose, than it is for 
other men. He has no peculiay 
worldly privileges of this kind. 
granted him, because he 1s a minis- 
ter. But the case in hand, cannot 
be compared to travelling for busi- 
ness, or amusement, or worldly 
convenience, without gross perver- 
sion. It is a case peculiar to it- 
self, and must stand or fall by it- 
self. Nor can it be placed on the 
same ground with going to hear the 
gospel. It does not follow, that if 
hearers in general may not go from 
home to hear, preachers may not go 
to preach. Ifthere is no meeting in 
their parish, or if a minister preach- 
es heresy, it may not only be justi- 
fiable, but a duty, for people to go 
from home to attend public worship 
on the Sabbath. This, we believe 
is notdenied. And if any compar- 
ison is to be made im this case, be- 
tween preachers and hearers, it is 
with hearers in these and not in com- 
mon circumstances. Tor, in the 
ordinary circumstances of hearers, 
their case and that of a minister in 
ordinary circumstances, are radi- 
cally different. ‘They can as well 
worship God at home as abroad. 
But with respect to ministers, this 
oftentimes is not true. ‘They can- 
not, either as well or as usefully 
to the church, always preach at 
home, as they can occasioially to 
exchange. But it is a well known 
fact, that many persons are in the 
habit of going from home and at 
tending meeting on the Sabbath, 
when their real and often their 
avowed object is to see friends, Oo! 
to make a bargain, or to have a ride, 
or to make arrangements for a par- 
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ty. They call it, going to attend 
meeting ; but this is a secondary 
thing; a pretext to cover the real 
object. ‘They do not go to wor- 
ship God. Both their object, and 
their going to accomplish it, are 
unsuited to the Sabbath, and a pal- 
pable profanation of that holy day. 

We have adduced all the arsu- 

ments we intended, for the lawful- 
ness of the practice in question ; 
and though we have spoken only of 
going on an exchange, our remarks 
apply equaily, in similar circum- 
stances, to returning alter public 
worship. 

But all things which are lawful 
are notexpedlient. ‘Thouzh it should 
be granted that this practice is in 
accordance with the proper busi- 
ness of the Sabbath: yet it has 
been maintained that it is inexpe- 
dient. The grand argument is, that 
it will countenance and encourage 
the profanation of the Lord’s day. 
But we have no doubt that the in- 
fluence of this practice, to say the 
least, has been very much overrated. 
Besides ; that ‘* many of the com- 
mon people” ever ** viewed it as a 
sufficient warrant for them to spend 
the whole of that day in journey- 
ing,’ we do not believe; and that 
they ever journeyed the more, in 
point of fact, simply on that ac- 
count, we have yet to be persuad- 
ed. That men who disregard the 
Sabbath and have been reproved 
for profaning it, have mentioned the 
fact of ministerial exchanges to call 
off the attention of their re prover 
from themselves by engaging him 
in an argument, or because they 
love to speak against the ministers 
of Christ, is doubtless true. Wick- 
ed men will make use of weak and 
perverse arguments to justify them- 
selves in sin; while, at the same 
time, they know their arguments 
have really no such tendency. But 
every thing which the wicked per- 
vert, is not on that account to be 
laid aside. ‘They quote the scrip- 


tures to justify themselves in sin: 
shall we therefore throw away the 
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Bible? The truth they have al- 
Ways perverted, and they always 
will pervert it: shall it therefore 
be abandoned ? They misrepresent 
the conduct, and misinterpret the 
motives of Christians, in the faith- 
ful discharge of duty: shall they 
then neglect their duty? The 
wicked use the practice in question 
no worse than they do the Bible. 
Shall it then be regarded as inex- 
pedient, merely because wicked 
men sometimes pervert it ? Should 
it be said the two cases are not 
alike ; we reply, they are alike in 
this one respect, in which alone 
they are compared,—-that they are 
both perverted by wicked men: 
and if one 1s to be rejected on that 
account, why not the other? But 
it is denied that this practice is 
fitted to countenance or encourage 
the profanation of the Lord’s day. 
lf a man who disregards the Sab- 
bath were to see a minister go past 
on the morning of that day to at- 
tend public worship, it ought to re- 
mind him,—and this is its legiti- 
mate and proper influence,—that 
he ought himself to repair to the 
house of God for a similar purpose. 
If, instead of this, he engages in 


some worldly business or vain 
amusement, it ought not to be laid 
to the charge of the minister, 


whose example should, and would 
have had a different effect, but 
for his own perverse heart. It 
oucht no more to be laid to the 
charge of the practice in question, 
than a sinner’s hardening himself 
under divine truth, ought to be at- 
tributed to the preaching of the 
gospel, as its legitimate and proper 
influence. If he saw a man going 
to perform a work of mercy on the 
Sabbath; or saw his neighbours go- 
ing to the house of God, he might 
pervert their example in a similar 
manner; and that too without its 
being chargeable to them. If, as 
the fact has been, a profane drunk- 
en father should utter the more 
horrid oaths over the dying bed of 
his child, because a Christian affec- 
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tionately pointed him to the over- 
ruling hand of God, who had 
brought this affliction upon him, 
would this conduct of the “ incar- 
nate demon”’ be the legitimate and 
proper effect of pointing him to a 
superintending Providence? Would 
it be, and was it, chargeable to the 
Christian? Why then is it said 
that this practice is calculated to 
encourage the profanation of the 
Lord’s day? Its legitimate and 
proper influence is directly the re- 
verse. What is the example of a 
minister in this case ? 
going to and returning from public 
worship, in the faithful discharge of 
his appropriate duty! Would to 
God the example were followed 
‘¢in spirit and in truth,’? and not 
abused! The practice is fitted to 
remind neglecters of the worship 
of God, of their duty to repair to 
the sanctuary; and if they were 
not greatly hardened, it would un- 
doubtedly have this eflect. 

Why is it that any feel a difficul- 
ty in reproving a person who trav- 
els on the Sabbath for secular pur- 
poses or amusement, if ministers 
ride to exchange? It is because 
they concede to him that the prac- 
tice is wrong. They put a weapon 
into his hand, with which, whilst in 
their company, he will defend him- 
self. It is because they place his 
business or amusement, as the em- 
ployment of the Sabbath, on the 
same grounds with religious duties. 
Were they acquainted with the 
subject as they ought to be, and did 
they take other ground, they could 
stop his mouth at once. It would 
be easy to tell him, that a minister 
goes to perform the appropriate du- 
ties of the Sabbath—duties which 
are suited to the design of the day ; 
but that he goes to do that which is 
unsuited to the day, and expressly 
forbidden; and that he ought to 
repair to the house of God, as 
taught by this example, and not to 
use arguments thus perversely to 
justify himself in sin. ‘There is a 
most obvious difference in the two 
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cases ; and if they were faithful to 
their duty, it would be e: asy to pre- 
sent this difference in such a man- 
ner, that the conscience of every 
transgressor would feel it, in spite 
of his attempt at evasion. If al] 
the friends of religion took this 
ground, its enemies would make 
no worse use of the practice jn 
question, than they do of any 
thing sacred. We apprehend ob- 
jections against it had their ori- 
gin with the enemies of religion, 
—partly on the ground that the 
ministry is a worldly profession, 
like any other ; and partly because 
they are envious of the influence 


of ministers, and love to speak 
against them. And Christians, 


with the best intentions, objected 
too; in the hope of stopping their 
mouths by putting a stop to the 
practice. But this only encourages 
them in their unhallowed viewsof the 
preaching of the gospel, and serves 
to uphold them in this evil-speak- 
ing. ‘They make the use of the 
practice which they do, to a great- 
er extent at least, because they are 
strengthened in it by the part 
which is taken by the friends of re- 


ligion; and to this ‘countenance 
and support which they receive, 


very much of the evil complained 
of is to be attributed. 

With respect to ministers’ avoid 
ing the practice on account of tli 
feelings of some good people who 
consider it wrong, we would say, 
if there are any such, who appear 
to be conscientious and treat the 
subject candidly, who do not mani 
fest a disposition to speak against 
ministers on account of their ele 
vated station, or a wish to find 
something against them ; their feel- 
ings ought to be treated with the 
utmost tenderness and_ respect. 
But when we hear of a man,— 
though we presume the age has 
produc ed but one such, —who will 
not go to the house of God him- 
self, but stay at home, whenever 
the preac her—no matter with how 
r so short 
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a distance beyond the parish bounds 
on sabbath morning ; such conduct 
naturally and deservedly excites 
feelings very different from those 
of respect. But if any are con- 
scientious, we should not despair 
of their possessing more Correct 
views; and they ought to be in- 
formed. It ought by no means to 
be taken for granted that they 
‘never will’? understand the sub- 
ject, provided they are disposed to 
hear. If they will not hear, but 
choose to ‘* bring railing accusa- 
tions ;*’ they cannot justly claim 
much respect for their opinions. 
We say they ought to be informed : 
for we well remember when not a 
few good people thought, and long 
thought, Sabbath school instruction 
to be a breach of the fourth com- 
mandment ; and they accordingly 
opposed it. ‘There is a considera- 
ble number still, who believe the 
course of Sabbath school instruc- 
tion pursued in some of our large 
cities, is inconsistent with the ap- 
propriate business of the day. But 
good people, generally, have be- 
come so well informed on the sub- 
ject as to give Sabbath schools 
their decided approbation. And 
we have no doubt that those of 
them who have entertained unfa- 
vourable views of ministerial ex- 
changes may come to a different 
understanding of the subject, if no 
efforts are made to darken their 
minds and strengthen their preju- 
dices. 

As to its injuring a minister's 
influence; it injures his influence 
to oppose the views and feelings of 
people on most subjects. It seri- 
ously injures his influence with ma- 
uy good people, to urge upon them 
‘entire abstinence from ardent spi- 
rits as the only effectual preventive 
of intemperance.’ The grand-ju- 
ror, who should stup a traveller 
pursuing his journey on the Sab- 
bath, might depend upon having no 
influence with him afterward. If 
the officer, returning from the house 
of God, should stop a traveller ; 
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the latter might say to him, ‘“ Phy- 
sician, heal thyself,’ with as much 
propriety as it could be said toa 
minister returning from an ex- 
change, after having preached 
avainst Sabbath-breaking. ‘Lhe 
proverb supposes that the physician 
himself is sick; otherwise, it has 
no point, and no applicauon. If 
that supposition were a mistake, 
information on the subject would 
set it right; as in the case of ex- 
changes: and here we apprehend 
it would remove the supposed 
ground of reproof, and no ditticulty 
would remain. 

We must now say something rel- 
ative to ministers avoiding the ap- 
pearance of evil in this case, to 
stop the mouths of gainsayers. If 
going a few miles on an exchange, 
has any thing of the appearance of 
evil, information on the subject will 
remove it; as in the case of Sab- 
bath schools. But the practice in 
question cannot be so far dispensed 
with as to stop the mouths of gain- 
sayers, so long as sickness, and 
death, and storms, visit our world. 
We have observed for years, that 
cases which are strictly unavoida- 
ble, growing out of the circumstan- 
ces of a minister’s family, funerals, 
and storms, are much more fre- 
quent than people generally sup- 
pose ; so frequent, that if all other 
cases were to cease at once, a suf- 
ficient number would remain to fill 
the mouths of gainsayers, who seck 
occasion to speak against the min- 
isters of Christ. A few instances 
in the course of a minister’s life, 
would afford gainsayers ample ma- 
terials for their work ; especially if 
they are to be aided in it by the 
friends of religion; and they would 
remember his , going on the Sabbath, 
when they would forget or purpose- 
ly omit, the occasion of it. And 
we have observed that those minis- 
ters who condemn the practice, do 
sometimes go, or return, or both, 
on the Sabbath. On the ground 
abovementioned, we rest this part 
of the subject ;--so far to dispense 
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with the practice as to silence gain- 
sayers, is utterly impracticable ; 
unless exchanges should be wholly 
relinquished. But the way to stop 
their mouths is, to meet them with 
the truth; and not, to unite with 
them in heaping reproaches upon 
Christ’s ministers, for that which 
many of them believe to be right, 
often a positive duty, and some- 
times wholly indispensable. It is 
a fact worthy of particular notice, 
that a portion of the friends of re- 
ligion, and the great body of its 
foes, are united in censuring those 
ministers who profess to act con- 
scientiously on this subject, and ac- 
tually weakening their hands in 
their work ; though this the former 
do not intend. What a union! 
the enemies of religion rejoice in 
the possession of such allies. 
Christians who find themselves en- 
gaged in such a union with the en- 
emies of religion, should always 
suspect the ground which they take. 
And those who thus unite with 
gainsayers in heaping reproaches 
upon ministers and weakening their 
hands, would do well to consider 
what they are doing, lest guilt be 
found to rest upon themselves. If 
ministers are ‘‘as a city set on a 
hill,’’ so are they; and they should 
take care that they do not use 
means to help on the work of gain- 
saying, 
its guilt. It is a well known fact, 
that not a few ministers of the first 
respectability for piety and intelli- 
gence, both of the past and present 
generations, have considered the 
practice of which we are speaking, 
right and proper ; and the imputa- 
tion of a want of moral sensibility, 
or of respect for the Sabbath, 
should not lightly be brought a- 
gainst them. 

We have thus endeavoured to 
present our readers with the prin- 
cipal arguments which are usually 
offered on both sides of this ques- 
tion. We shall not act as umpires, 
but shall leave it to our clerical 
readers to regulate their practice 
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according to their own Convictions 
of duty. We would however re. 
commend to those who differ in 
opinion on this subject, the exer- 
cise of charity and mutual forbear- 
ance. ‘There are subjects, respect- 
ing which Christians may always 
differ in opinion. In such cases, 
after they have made use of the 
proper arguments, with the proper 
spirit ; if these are unavailing, they 
should remember their common frail- 
ty, and exercise charity and for- 
bearance. One thing is obvious: 
if any one has strong doubts as to 
the lawfulness of riding on the 
Sabbath for the purposes of an ex- 
change, whatever may be the fact 
with others, for him it is unlawful. 
On the other hand, those who re- 
gard the practice as proper, should 
make known their reasons at the 
proper time, and in the _ proper 
manner, that others may see they 
do not act without consideration, 
nor without a conviction of the 
correctness of the principles on 
which they act. If any conscien- 
tious persons who will candidly 
consider the reasons in favour of 
the practice, cannot be convinced 
of its lawfulness, ministers ought 
undoubtedly, as far as circumstan- 
ces will admit, to act upon the 
principle of Paul, relative to doing 
that which makes a brother to of- 
fend; and upon this principle, we 
know that some do act at the pres- 
ent time. 

We will here take occasion to 
suggest to the author of the Essays, 
and t toothers who may write separate 
treatises on the Sabbath for general 
use, whether they would not do 
that holy institution which he has 
so ably defended, more real, sub- 
stantial service, by taking only 
common, acknowledged ground ; 
we mean, ground which the cor- 
dial friends of the Sabbath hold iu 
common. let them maintain this 
holy ground against the encroac h- 
ments of those who would profane 
it, and they will render inv raluable 
service to the cause of religion 
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and the cause of man. But if at 
the same time, they enter the lists 
with their brethren of equal intelli- 
gence, and piety, and respect for 
the Sabbath with themselves, and 
condemn their principles and their 
practice; they weaken their own 
hands and diminish their own forces. 
Suppose our author had maintained 
the position, that Sabbath evening 
exclusively, belongs to the Sabbath, 
and that those who do not keep it 
as holy time, though they keep the 
evening preceding, are guilty of 
profaning the Lord’s day ; would 
his book have obtained as general 
circulation, or been as useful, as 
in its present form? Suppose he 
had maintained, as some do, that 
learning children to read, as prac- 
tised in many Sabbath schools, par- 
ticularly in our large cities, is in- 
compatible with the holy duties of 
the day; would his Essays be as 
likely to obtain a place in their 
Sabbath school libraries? Would 
they be as useful for seneral distri- 
bution? We donot express mere- 
ly our own private opinion, when 
we say, that we think this vaiuable 
little volume would be more exten- 
sively circulated, and be more use- 
ful, with the omission of that part 
of it which pertains to ministerial 
exchanges. We do not object to 
the discussion of the subject it- 
self. On the contrary, we could 
wish to have it discussed; but we 
think the proper place, is in some 
miscellaneous, periodical publica- 
tion. Those of the author’s breth- 
ten who differ from him on this 
point, may not encourage the cir- 
culation of his book as extensively 
as they otherwise would ; because 
in their opinion, it will serve to 
strengthen gainsayers ; though no- 
thing was farther from his design. 
Or, if they put it into the hands of 
an individual, it may be with the 
statement that such a part of it is, 
in their view, unsound; and per- 
haps with an attempt to refute the 
arguments. ‘This would unavoida- 
bly tend to diminish the impression 
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which the book might otherwise 
make upon such a reader. He 


may suspect the correctness of 


other arguments; or his attention 
may be drawn off from himself to 
another subject. Besides; the 
essays are very proper for a Sab- 
bath School Library. But what 
have children to do with this sub- 
ject? If only one side is thus pre- 
sented to them, will they not be 
early trained to the work of gain- 
saying; or at least be taught to 
speak of the ministers of Christ, 
in a manner unsuited to their ave? 
We repeat the suggestion therefore, 
whether in his second edition, 
which we hope will soon be calied 
for, the author will not render the 
cause more essential service, by 
omitting that part of the work 
which relates to the point in ques- 
tion. And in this suggestion, we 
know that we have the approbation 
of many of his brethren, whose 
judzment on other subjects at 
least, he is wont to respect. 

We shall now make some re- 
marks on the ‘* Charges.” They 
were originally published, we be- 
believe in 1803. But though it is 
some years since they made their 
appearance, we apprehend the ex- 
tent to which they are known. is 
by no means commensurate with 
their merits. The edition before 
us is the last that we have met 
with; and we believe the work is 
now rarely to be found in market. 
We have selected it not for the 
purpose of analysing the several 
Charges, which would be foreign 
to our object; but because some 
of them contain the most pertinent 
and forcible remarks upon the 
ject of the Sabiah; and becanse 
we Wish to recommend the work 
to the particular attention of our 
readers. ‘The following are the 
contents of the book. 

Upon human and divine laws 
and their consequences—The na- 
ture of an Oath stated and ex- 
plained—Extracts from a Charge 
on patrietism--Upon the institu- 
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tion of the Sabbath—Upon pro- 
fane Swearing—Upon Drunken- 
ness—Upon Gaming—Man, the 
subject of moral and social obliga- 
tions—-Letter addressed to the 
Clergy in Reading—Sentence of 
death passed on Benjamin Bailey 
—Upon Duelling—Act respecting 
Vice and [mmorality. 

Most of the subjects, in the 
present state of things in our coun- 
try, are of high importance ; and 
they are treated with great ability. 
The style of the author is distin- 
guished for perspicuity and force. 
There is something in it which is 
*¢ spirit-stirring ;’* and in this re- 
spect it accords with the spirit of 
the age; even if the work would 
not gratify the taste of the age in 
another respect,—we mean, a 
taste for ‘‘something newer.”’ 
Two or three expressions occur, 
which, if the Charges had been 
delivered to an assembly of both 
sexes, would doubtless have been 
varied. And some of our readers 
might object to one or two remarks, 
in point of theology; but even 
with them, this would afford no 
material objection to the work. 
As one objeet of the judge was, 
to explain the ‘* Act against Im- 
morality,’ appended to the vol- 
ume, remarks occur in some of the 
Charges, which are strictly local : 
but this fact does not materially 
diminish their value, for general 
use. They evidently flow from 
the heart of one, who felt for the 
welfare of his country and for the 
honour of religion ; and they can- 
not fail of being read with the deep- 
est interest, by every one who pos- 
sesses a kindred spirit. But our 
readers will form their own opin- 
ion of the work from one or two 
extracts. 


Notwithstanding all that has been 
said in favour of the institution of the 
Sabbath, as a means of procuring in- 
dividual happiness and national pros- 
perity, melancholy experience shows, 
there is no law of heaven or of earth 
that is more generally violated. This 
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is the more to be regretted, as it seems 
to be the contrivance of infinite wis- 
dom, to keep up a sense of religion in 
our world, without which government 
and morality cannot long subsist 

It has been often said, the Sabbath is 
the palladium of our religion, and that 
as this day is observed or neglected, 
Christianity will stand or fall. If this 
be really the case, there is reason to 
fear it will not be of long continuance 
among us. One thing, in my judg- 
ment, is certain. If it does fall, it will 
fall like a strong man—it will pull 
down the pillars of government, and 
bury our country in ruins. Every 
wicked man is an enemy to his coun- 
try ; because he breaks her laws, and 
spreads the contagion of vice around 
him; and because his conduct has a di- 
rect tendency to bring down the ven- 
geance of heaven on Ins devoted coun- 
try. There is no other way of dischar- 
ging our duty to our country, but by 
yielding obedience to a// her laws; not 
this or that law, but every law. Men 
are influenced by different passions or 
appetites. Some persons dislike this, 
others that law; and there are some 
so bad, that they hate all law. One 
man is averse to the law that forbids 
tavern-haunting on Sundays, a vice 
which, by the bye, is very common 
among us; and therefore he breaks it. 
Another laughs at the law that for- 
bids swearing and blasphemy, and 
therefore he breaks it. A third com- 
plains of the law that restrains sports 
and diversions on Sunday, and there- 
fore he breaks it. In the name of 
goodness, gentlemen, what is to be- 
come of a country, where the laws are 
thus openly insulted and violated by 
every man at his pleasure ?—pp. 85— 
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Our author somewhere observes, 
with too much truth, that we are 
not accustomed to hear such re- 
marks from a judge upon the bench, 
as many of those contained in this 
volume. Happy would it be for 
our country, were there a greater 
number in similar circumstances 
who follow his example. We are 
peculiarly gratified, when we se¢ 
civilians of distinction come for 
ward boldly in defence of the laws 
of God and their country. By s¢ 
doing, they might be the means ¢! 
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accomplishing a much _ greater 
amount of good, in several re- 
spects, than clergymen.* 

We shal! close our remarks on 
this volume, with an extract from 
the charec ** On Gaming ;”? which, 
however, has a direct bearing on 
the subject in hand. 


What sort of a citizen is that man, 
who obeys only these laws which 
please his humour or his taste, and de- 
liberately violates those he disap- 
proves? I will venture boldly to assert, 
a person of this description has not a 
single drop of federal or republican 
blood in his veins, or benevolence in 
his heart—did he possess a particle of 
either, he would cheerfully acquiesce 
in every law that has any tendency to 
promote the general good......Has the 
law said, Thou shalt do no unnecessary 
work, nor practise any sport or diver- 
sion on Sunday? He that offends in 
those instances, against both heaven 
and earth, is a bad citizen and a bad 
man. I speak plainly, gentlemen. In 
defending the laws of God and my 
country, | am not to be deterred by 
the censure of any man, or set of men, 
from using any language or freedom of 
speech, not incousistent with truth and 
decency. I therefore repeat, that a 
person who breaks the laws of God 
and man, can have no better preten- 
sions to the character of a virtuous, 
good citizen, than the fellonious robber 
on the highway....They are both bad 
citizens, though there may be a differ- 
ence in the nature and degree of their 
crimes.—pp. 150-152. 


We shall now proceed to notice 
the increasing violations of the 
Sabbath in our country, and to in- 
quire whether some means Cannot 


*We should rejoice to see this volume 
republished by some enterprising indi- 
vidual, and widely circulated. In our 
opinion, it is fitted to be extensively use- 
ful; and we believe that every good citi- 
zen, as well as every intelligent Christ- 
ian, would be glad to possess such a 
treasure, 

The * Act against Immorality,” which 
occupies twenty pages, might be omit- 
ted; and perhaps too, the Letter to the 
Clergy of Reading and the Sentence of 
Death on a criminal; as they are strictly 
local: though the two last are short. 
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be adopted to check this growing 
evil. But the friends of the Sab- 
bath must be convinced that such 
an evil exists, before they will be 
aroused to vigorous eflorts to ar- 
rest its progress. But who that 
has not been both deaf and blind, 
needs any additional information 
to convince him of the fact? 
Could we place ourselves on an 
eminence in the midst of this na- 
tion, and survey every part of it 
as easily as the astronomer sur- 
veys the heavens, what countless 
multitudes might we behold viola- 
ting every Sabbath. But the eye 
of God sees them all. Though 
we cannot take such a view, we 
continually see or hear of the prof- 
anation of that holy day, in all parts 
of our country,—--from Lubec to 
New Orleans, and from the shores 
of the Atlantic to the western set- 
tlements of the Missouri. The 
time was, when in New-England 
especially, a general stillness reign- 
ed on the Sabbath, and the public 
and private worship of God was 
the great business of the day. But 
now, what a change! The run- 
ning of stages, steam-boats, and 
private carriages, almost without 
number ;_ the pactns of loaded 
waggons, and droves of various 
animals ; sailing, swimming, and 
almost every kind of business and 
amusement, may now be witnessed 
in one part or another of this por- 
tion of our country: and yet, we 
believe the Sabbath is less profa- 
ned in New England than out of 
it. Complaints on this subject 
have become frequent and loud 
from every part of the land. We 
have heard the present season, of 
a steam-boat plying on the Sabbath 
between Boston and Nahant to ac- 
commodate parties of pleasure ; 
though we are aware of the cir- 
cumstances which put a stop to 
the practice. And even in the 
far-famed ‘‘ Jand of steady habits,”’ 
—tell it not in Gath!—the Nor- 
wich steam-boat, as has been no- 
ticed in another part of this num- 
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ber, advertises to leave ‘‘ on Sun- 
days and Wednesdays.’’ One of 
the Hartford steam-boats too com- 
menced encroaching on the Sabbath 
in a similar manner; and we 
know by what means the desired 
change was eflected. We have 
seen the Sabbath trodden under 
foot by the owners and drivers and 
passengers of the crowded United 
States mail-coach, by travellers in 
private coaches, chaises and gigs, 
down to the company of foot pads 
and solitary stragglers. ‘The live- 
ry stables bot). in and out of New- 
England, are emptied to accommo- 
date those who must ride for busi- 
ness or amusement onthe Lord’s day. 

From the city of New-York, ti- 
dings often reach us of the arrival 
and departure on the Sabbath of 
steam-boats and other craft throng- 
ed with parties of pleasure ;--to say 
nothing of vessels of larger size, or 
of other violations of the day, 
which are but too well known. 
We remember also the removal on 
the first Sabbath of July last, ‘‘ of 
Causici’s statue from its former 
position in Elm street, through 
Broadway to the Park, whilst the 
neighbouring congregations were 
engaged in f®ligious worship;”’ 
and the fact that ‘‘a number of 
persons’? were on the same day 
‘‘at work on the top of the City 
Hall, preparatory to celebrating 
the anniversary” of our Independ- 
ence. We notice too that our 
large rivers and canals, swarm 
with sloops, steam-boats, passage- 
boats, and water craft of every 
name, filled with profaners of the 
Lord’s day. And how many of 
the ‘‘eighty or ninety thousand 
persons’’ who arrive at Utica ina 
year, simply in canal-boats and 
stages, travel upon the Sabbath in 
one part or other of their tour? 
We have heard loud complaints 
again and again, of professors of 
religion from New-England, pas- 
sing through the western part of 
New-York in public stages and on 
the canal, upon that holy day. 
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They seem to think it_no profana- 
tion of the day to travel when from 
home ; or that in passing through 
that thoroughfare of the United 
States, they shall not be noticed, 
either by God or man. The Sy- 
nod of Albany state, ‘that the 
profanation of the Lord’s day is 
practised to an extent altogether 
unprecedented in that portion of 
our country included within the 
bounds of this Synod.”” We have 
also heard it stated by a gentleman 
of unquestionable veracity, who 
had the means of knowing the fact, 
that with respect to the canal- 
boats and stages in the region of 
which we are speaking, there is 
no perceptible difference between 
the Sabbath and other days of the 
week. ‘This remark applies to 
vehicles of every description, ex- 
cept the few, whose proprietors 
have sufficient respect for the Sab- 
bath, to rest on that day. But this 
is not all. What a multitude of 
persons are employed from morn- 
ing till night and from mght till 
morning, in waiting upon the arri- 
val and departure, and in providing 
for the entertainment of these 
open violators of the Sabbath. 

We have not long since seer 
such notices in the public papers 
as the following: ‘‘ Five hundred 
persons arrived in this place (Buf- 
falo) last Sunday.”’ ‘*Last Sunday 
five hundred persons arrived at 
Chester* in a steam-boat.” We 
have just seen it stated, that on the 
second Sabbath in September, the 
volunteer companies of the city of 
Philadelphia marched through its 
principal streets, at noon-day, “‘ to 
the sound of fife and drum,” and 
embarked oi board a steamboat 
for Maryland, ‘to assist in cela- 
brating the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Baltimore.’ They landed at 
New-Castle as the people were re- 
tiring from church, and made a great 
display through its streets. What 
rendered this instance of the prof- 


* A place of resort for company from 
Philadelphia. 
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anation of the Sabbath the more 
wanton is, that ‘‘we are informed 
this company might easily have 
reached Baltimore in time, without 
taking the Sabbath for it.” Far- 
ther to the west, a notable excur- 
sion was made upon the Ohio riv- 
er on the Sabbath not long since, 
in the steam-boat Pennsylvania 
from Pittsburgh. Among other 
amusements, the party engaged in 
the firing of cannon; for ‘‘ an over- 
charged swivel burst in firing and 
broke in several pieces the right 
arm of the firer.”’ 

If we look into the capital of this 
nation, what examples shall we 
find there? We have heard of Con- 
gress sitting in one instance at least 
during the last session, till five 
o'clock on Sabbath morning. Du- 
ring the same session, about thirty 
members of that body took a steam- 
boat and went down the Potomac 
to visit Mount Vernon, and pay 
their respects at the tomb of Wash- 
ington on the Sabbath. But to 
the honour of the proprietor, let it 
be recorded, they were refused 
permission to land. It has gone 
the round of the public papers that 
not long since under a late admin- 
istration, the President and heads 
of departments made an excur- 
sion in a steamboat on the Lord’s 
day, to visit, if we rightly remem- 
ber, a seventy-four gun ship. What 
effect must sech examples of our 
rulers, published as they are in 
every part of the country, have up- 
onthe people? It has been well 
said, ‘* the example of men in offi- 
cial stations is among the most pow- 
erful moral causes which afflict or 
bless a community. Ifit be good, 
it descends with cheering power, 
like the gentle rain upon the earth ; 
but if it be evil, from its bad emin- 
ence, it comes down upon the com- 
munity, like the mountain torrent, 
sweeping away landmarks.’’* In 
the country to the west and south, 
we have reason to believe the Sab- 
bath is not less profaned than in 


* Dr. Beecher’s Election Sermon. 
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the regions at which we have glan- 
ced. In all parts of the couniry, 
it is with multitudes a mere holi- 
day. ‘They go forth to their amuse- 
ments in troops, trampling under 
foot the day which God has conse- 
crated to his service. But we will 
not proceed further to specify facts 
of the kind we have noticed. 

The friends of the Sabbath have 
witnessed with deep concern and 
regret, the legalized profanation of 
the Lord’s day, i in one department 
of our national government ;—we 
mean, the post-office department. 
Petitions have been laid before 
Congress again and again,* pray- 
ing that this evil might be remedi- 
ed ; ; but it is not remedied. Mul- 
titudes are now required, in the 
discharge of their official duty, to 
violate the law of God ;—to say 
nothing of the numerous other vio- 
lations which resuJt from the pres- 
ent arrangement. But, be it re- 
membered, no law of man can in 
the least remove the obligation to 
keep the law of God, or diminish 
the guilt of profaning his holy day. 
God has said, ‘*‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy ;”’ and 
no law of any government on earth 
can set this command aside, or 
abate its force. What authority 
have Congress, or all the govern- 
ments in the world, in opposition 
to the command of Jehovah ? Who- 
ever transgresses the law of the 
Sabbath in the discharge of his of- 
ficial duty, does it at his peril. 
Could he not retain his office if he 
did not act up to his instructions ? 
Then let him lose it, but save his 
conscience. Let him obey God 
rather than man. In vain will he 
attempt to cover his sins by the 
law of the land. And what renders 
his guilt in this case the more glar- 
ing is this, that he accepts his 
appointment with his eyes open, 
and with the deliberate determina- 
tion habitually to violate the law 


*The last session from Pennsylvania, 
and twice before from different parts of 
the country. 
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of the Sabbath. We know he can 
smile at these suggestions, and dis- 
regard them; but we know too 
that he must give account of his 
conduct in the day of judgment. 
Wo to the man that perseveres in 
known violations of the Sabbath. 
Facts compel us to believe that 
the evil of Sabbath-breaking is rap- 
idly increasing every year. Among 
the causes of this increase, are the 
facilities of communication both by 
land and water, from one part of 
the country to another; and the 
increase of a commercial, enterpri- 
sing spirit among our citizens. The 
temptations to profane the Lord’s 
day are powerful, and fearfully in- 
creasing, and threatening, to blot 
out the Sabbath from our nation. 
The evil is felt,though not asdeep- 
ly asit should be. But the friends of 
the Sabbath are beginning to be 
alarmed. ‘They are looking around 
them and enquiring what can be 
done. If we are not greatly mis- 
taken, there is an anxiety among 
them on this subject, which de- 
mands that some efforts should 
be made to prevent our civil and 
religious institutions from being 
undermined, and becoming a 
heap of ruins. Should they close 
their eyes on this subject, after 
having seen the danger to which 
the Sabbath is exposed ; should 
they be ready to say the evil is so 
great that there is no remedy,—ruin 
is the inevitable consequence. If 


the subject be let alone, the tide of 


desolation will sweep away every 
vestige of our religious institutions 
from ‘the land, and our choicest so- 
cial, and civil privileges will go 
with them into the same abyss. 

Turning now our attention to the 
remedies which, under God, prom- 
ise most in effecting the removal 
of the evil under contemplation, 
we shall for the present suggest 
only the following. 

The friends of the Sabbath must 
begin at home. Every man must 
see that it be observed in his own 
house. He must see that he him- 
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self, his children, and the other 
members of his family, keep the 
Sabbath from polluting it. He 
must likewise see that the “ stran- 
ger within his gates’? does not 
openly profane the day. Let these 
things be done, and a be ‘ginning will 
be made which will be to the pur- 
pose. 

Let the members of our church- 
es kindly and faithfully watch over 
one another on this subject, and 
see that they be not found transac- 
ting worldly business, or travelling 
for “worldly purposes or amusement, 
on the Lord’s day. Violations of 
the Sabbath should be made a prom- 
inent subject of Christian admo- 
nition and church discipline. They 
are as really a violation of the laws 
of Christ, and a proper subject of 
discipline, as theft, or drunkeness, 
or profane swearing ; and yet, for 
some years past, we believe they 
have in general been rarely treated 
as such, like other crimes specified. 
The conduct of many professed 
friends of Christ and that of the 
world have in this respect been too 
much alike, without being special- 
ly noticed. This thing has already 
gone much too far, and it must be 
checked ; or no other efforts that can 
be made on the subject, will be of 
much avail. 

But this is not all. Other ef. 
forts must be made, or we shall be 
overwhelmed in the general ruin. 
The friends of the Sabbath must 
unite their influence ; and there 
must be judicious, extended, and 
long-continued efforts, or the evil 
will not be done away. After some 
reflection on the subject, we are 
satisfied that they cannot place 
their chief dependence in this thing 
upon civil government. And it ap- 
pears to. us, that in devising means 
for removing the evil, more reliance 
has sometimes been placed of late, 
on civil government and legislation, 
than the state of things in our coun- 
try can justify. Of what avail are 
laws, when public opinion 1s array 
ed against them? Who will en 
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force them, when the great body 
of the people say they shall not be 
enforced? ‘The laws of Connecti- 
cut relative to the Sabbath are 
good; but how is every Sabbath 
profaned! And even in the few 
places where attempts are some- 
times made to enforce the laws, 
what aclamour is raised against 
the magistrate. The laws _per- 
taining to the Sabbath in the state 
of New-York are good ; but what 
body of men will undertake to stop 
the canal-boats,and steam-boats,and 
stages, and the ten thousand vehicles 
whose occupants profane every Sab- 
bath on which the sun sheds his 
rays? Itis not for the want of law ; 
but because public opinion is against 
law. The time was, when our 
chief reliance might be placed on 
the law; but at that time, public 
opinion supported the law and up- 
held the magistrate in carrying it 
into execution. But however la- 
mentable the fact is, circumstan- 
ces have changed. We cannot 
now rely on ‘efficient legislation.” 
Public opinion at present in our 
country will not bear us out in at- 
tempting to enforce the observance 
of the Sabbath by mere law. Ina 
multitude of instances magistrates 
themselves are among the first who 
break the law; and such will not 
execute it upon others. In our 
view, this is not the right place to 
apply the remedy. ‘The law may 
sometimes, indeed, answer a use- 
ful purpose. It may serve asa kind 
of helper ; but it cannot now take 
the lead. The remedy must be 
applied near to the seat of the dis- 
ease. We say then, that public 
opinion must be rectified, and the 
united moral influence of the friends 
of the Sabbath through the nation be 
brought to bear on this great subject. 
Should we attempt to stop this 
‘stream that flows with moral pes- 
tilence”’ through our country, chief- 
\y by enacting and enforcing laws, 
while we do not go to the source 
of the evil, the pestilential waters 
will accumulate and burst over 
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these barriers, carrying before them 
the more fearful and wide-spread 
desolation. While we labour to 
correct public sentiment by means 
of the pulpit and the press, and to 
convince all of the importance of 
the Sabbath, a united moral influ- 
ence must be brought to bear upon 
the subject, with persevering ef- 
forts. Such a union.cannot be ef- 
fected in a day; but it deserves 
serious inquiry, whether that un- 
ion ought not speedily to be at- 
tempted. This is the means which 
Christians are now using, the world 
over, and which promises more 
than any other, for promoting the 
benevolent objects of the age. 
They are feeling this more and 
more, and acting accordingly. And 
why cannot such a united moral 
influence be brought to bear with 
the happiest effect upon the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath? We have 
alluded to two instances of the re- 
cent effect of public opinion, in re- 
lation to this subject. We mean 
the stopping of the steam-boat from 
Boston to Nahant, and of the arri- 
val of the Hartford steam-boat on 
the Lord’s day. Both of these 
events were eflected through the 
influence of the friends of the Sab- 
bath. We have heard it familiarly 
said, that ‘* public talk rules the 
world.’’ Laws are mere waste- 
paper, when the public voice is 
raised against them. But let pub- 
lic opinion be set right, and let that 
opinion be expressed with decision, 
and it will be irresistible. Let the 
friends of the Sabbath come toa 
determination to give a decided 
preference to those travelling es- 
tablishments, and those men for 
private employment and for public 
office, who respect that holy day, 
and make that determination known; 
and many would soon see it to 
be their interest to refrain from 
profaning the Lord’s day. In giv- 
ing their suffrages for men to rule 
over them, let them act upon the 
principle, that he who offends in 
this instance, ‘ against both hea- 
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ven and earth, is a bad citizen, and 
a bad man;’’ and therefore unfit 
for office. 

But how are the energies of the 
friends of the Sabbath through the 
nation to be combined, and brought 
to bear on this subject? Hitherto, 
since the influence of law has fail- 
ed, there has been little more than 
lamentation over the evil, and the 
resolutions and recommendations 
of ecclesiastical bodies. Associa- 
tions, Presbyteries, Synods, and 
General Assemblies, have, with 
much solicitude, and with a com- 
mendable spirit, from time to time 
lamented over the profanation of 
the Sabbath, and adopted appropri- 
ate resolutions; but these meas- 
ures have passed away with little 
apparent effect ; certainly without 
making any visible approach to- 
wards the accomplishment of the 
desired object. Besides, some of 
these bodies change; and what is 
more, they all have a multiplicity 
of other concerns on their hands, 
and cannot give this subject that 
prominence, which its importance 
demands. 

We would by no means, howev- 
er, discourage them in such efforts. 
These are of some utility; and 
they owe it to themselves and the 
church to bear their testimony 
against the profanation of the 
Lord’s day. But if we may judge 
from the past, unless some addi- 
tional means are devised, we see 
not but lamentations and resolu- 
tions relative to this subject must 
continue, and the desired object 
remain unaccomplished. We do 
not, however, intend to suggest 
any specific methods for this pur- 
pose. We have wished to call the 
attention of our readers to the sub- 
ject generally, and having done this, 
we shall for the present, leave it 
for others to suggest in what way 
the public sentiment may be influ- 
enced in the best manner. We 
hope the magnitude of the evil com- 
plained of, and the failure of efforts 
which have hitherto been made, 
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together with the immense impor- 
tance of the subject, will lead to 
serious inquiry, whether something 
cannot be done—whether some 
method cannot be devised which 
shall bring the friends of the Sab- 
bath generally to act in concert, 
and with decision, and cause their 
influence to be felt to the remotest 
bounds of the nation. Could each 
individual Christian be brought to 
feel that his own example and in- 
fluence are important, and not leave 
the work to be done by others, a 
great object would be gained. 
Could the friends of the Sabbath 
generally be in any way brought te 
adopt the means above suggested, 
—as to families and churches, and 
in respect to giving a decided pref- 
erence to those men who respect 
the Sabbath,—could they be brought 
to throw into the scale their civil 
influence, remembering that they 
are to act the part of Christians on 
all occasions, not less as members 
of the state than of the church,— 
we should soon see a desirable 
change as to the observance of the 
Sabbath. But we are fully aware 
that in addition to this kind of in- 
fildence,—which is by no means to 
be neglected.——-there will not be a 
thorough reformation till the influ- 
ence of the gospel is felt upon the 
hearts of those who now disregard 
the law of God. All the means of 
grace therefore will have an impor- 
tant bearing on this subject. But 
the progress of religion in our coun- 
try does not keep pace with our 
growing population; much less does 
it advance so as to diminish the 
actual number of those who profane 
the Lord’s day. The ministers of 
religion, laymen of influence, and 
all the friends of the Sabbath, must 
come out boldly in defence of that 
holy institution. Remembering that 
they are acting for God and their 
country, they must be deterred by 
no opposition. Let them imitate 
the example of the author of the 
‘‘ Charges.” Let them follow the 
noble example set them at Mount 
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Vernon, during the last session of 
Congress. Those men in elevated 
stations who stand forth thus firmly 
in defence of the Sabbath, deserve 
to be embalmed in the hearts of 
American Christians. They may 
exert an influence of incalculable 
benefit to our country and to the 
church of God. The present is a 
momentous period in relation to this 
subject. And it remains to be seen 
whether the following sentiment is 
not something more than a hasty 
declaration—that ‘the present 
undoubtedly is the generation 
which is to decide the fate of this 
great empire, by deciding whether 
the Sabbath of God shall be preserv- 
ed or blotted out.”’** The longer 
the subject is neglected, the more 
numerous and formidable will be 
the obstacles in the way of success. 
The ‘* stream’? may soon become 
a torrent, defying all opposition. 
Does any one fear that such efforts 
will raise the cry of ‘‘ religion and 
politics??? When satan’s empire 
isin danger, he will send forth his 
heralds to blow the trumpet and 
sound the alarm; and the more it 
is in danger, the louder will the 
trumpet sound. But shall the sol- 
diers of the cross be less engaged for 
the honour of the Captain of their 
Salvation, than the followers of the 
prince of darkness? Shall the her- 
alds of salvation send forth a feebler 
note than the emissaries of satan ? 
Let them with trumpet-tongue pro- 
claim the danger, and call upon all 
the friends of the Sabbath in our 
country, to take their stand and 
unite their influence to prevent this 
paliadium of our liberties, and of 
our religion from being wrested 
from us. 
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For several years we have known 
the subject of these Memoirs only 
through the medium of her wn- 
tings ; and while these have from 
time to time instructed and delight- 
ed us, we have ardently desired to 
have a more intimate acquaintance 
with the character of their author ; 
to know something of her early his- 
tory; to draw nearer, to watch her 
in the domestic circle, view her in 
her social relations ; and to com- 
pare her precepts and practice. 
Now, although we deeply jament 
the event which has given to the 
world this interesting biography, 
our curiosity is gratified; and we 
are favoured with a sketch of her 
life from the beginning, which al- 
though dictated by a brother’s ten- 
derness, is strongly characterized 
by candour and impartiality. In- 
stead of an unbroken strain of eu- 
logy of his own, he suffers her own 
works to praise her, and while he 
speaks of his sister with all that 
tenderness and respect with which 
worth like hers must have inspired 
a brother’s heart, he appears not 
to have attempted to conceal the 
defects of her character. 

Jane Taytor was born in Lon- 
don, Sept. 23,1783. The two first 
years of her life she exhibited indi- 
cations of a sickly constitution ; but 
after this, her father’s engagements 
as an artist leading him to prefer 
a country residence, he removed te 
Lavenham, in Suffolk, with his wife 
and two daughters, and Jane’s con- 
stitution became more robust, and 
her vivacity and agreeable manners 
rendered her the delight of their 
country neighbours. At the time 
of their removal she was four years 
of age, and soon after that period 
discovered much of that sprightli- 
ness which appears in after life. I 
can remember, says her sister, whe 
was two years older than herself, 
that Jane was always the same live- 
ly entertaining little thing, the 
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amusement and favouiite of all 
who knew her. 


At the baker’s shop she used to be 
placed on the kneading board, in order 
to recite, preach, narrate, &c. to the 
great entertainment of his many visit- 
ers. And at Mr. Blackadder’s, she 
was the life and fun of the farmer’s 
hearth. Her plays, from the earliest 
that I can recollect, were deeply ima- 
ginative; and [ think that in ‘Moll 
and Bet’—* The Miss Parks’—* The 
Miss Sisters’—* The Miss Bandboxes,’ 
and ‘ Auntand Niece,’ which I believe is 
the entire catalogue of them, she lived 
in a world wholly of her own creation, 
with as deep a feeling of reality as life 
itself could afford. These lasted from 
the age of three or four, till ten or 
twelve. About the latter time her 
favourite employment, in play time, 
was whipping a top; during the suc- 
eessful spinning of which she compo- 
sed tales and dramas, some of which 
she afterwards committed to paper. 


She would spend hours in this kind of 


reverie, in the large unfurnished par- 
lour, at our own house at Lavenham. 
But I think I may say that the retiring 
eharacter of her mind—a morbid sen- 
sibility towards things and persons 
without, as well as much refined feel- 
ing, operated to prevent a due estim- 
ate being formed of her talent, till 
much later in life. I need not tell 
you, that they were never made a 
show of to any body. But timid as 
she was in and about herself, she had 
the courage of enterprize in the ser- 
vice of those she loved;—she was, 
you know, the presenter of every pe- 
tition for holidays and special favors, 
and the spirited foremost in every 
youthful plan. pp. 26. 27. 


This early and unusual activity 
of the imagination, Jane afterwards 
Jamented. ‘‘I do believe,’ she 
says, ‘‘that this habit of castle- 
building is very injurious to the 
mind. I know I have sometimes 
lived in a castle so long as almost 
to forget that I lived in a house.”’ 

We have given the above ex- 
tracts that the reader may be able 
to form some idea of her character 
in childhood. ‘The delineation is 
so given as to bring her at once 
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before us and prepare us to follow 
her witha deep and lively interest 
through the subsequent periods of 
her life. Though it is not ascer- 
tained at what time she began to 
write verses and tales, yet some 
pieces have been preserved which 
appear to have been written in her 
eighth year. ‘‘ Even a year or two 
earlier,” says her biographer, * it 
is remembered that she had furnish- 

ed her memory with histories which 
she used to recite with such narra- 
tions as the inspiration of the mo- 
ment might suggest. Jane seems 
without any encouragement from 
any source, to have been ambitious 
of writing a book. ‘I have before 
me,’ says her brother, ‘of this 
early date, prefaces, title-pages, in- 
troductions, and dedications ; and 
among these there is one so charac- 
teristic that I shall venture to in- 
troduce it.’’ It appears to have 
been written in her tenth year. 


PREFACE. 

To be a poetess I don’t aspire; 

From such a title humbly I retire: 

But now and then a line I try to write; 

Though bad they are—not worthy hu- 
man sight. 


Sometimes into my hand J take a pen. 

Without the hope of aught but mere 
chagrin: 

I scribble—then heave off, in sad dis 
pair, 

And make a blot, in spite of all my care 


I laugh and talk, and preach a sermon 
well; 

Go about begging, and your fortum 
tell: 

As to my poetry, indeed ‘tis all 

As good and worse by far than none 4! 
all. 


Have patience yet I pray, peruse ly 
book; 

Although you smile when on it you de 
look : 

I know that in’t there’s many a shock- 
ing failure; 

But that forgive—the author is Jane 
Taylor. 


Mr. and Mrs. Taylor early deter 
mined to educate their daughter: 
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at home, and they received from 
their father all their education with 
the exception of some of the light- 
er accomplishments. They have 
acknowledged themselves indebt- 
ed to him for advantages which 
they could not have enjoyed at an 
ordinary school. Mr. Taylor seems 
to have made it his object to form 
in his daughters a correct taste, 
and excite in their minds a lively 
interest in subjects of every kind 
calculated to promote their useful- 
ness in life. ‘The influence on 
Jane’s mind was very obvious, 
and ‘‘ her opimion is given on the 
subject in several papers in the 
Youth’s Magazine, and particular- 
ly in that on a liberal taste.”’ 

' One cannot peruse these me- 
moirs without realizing in some 
measure the amazing value of pa- 
rental effect in directing the minds 
of children and in cultivating the 
affections of their hearts ; and it is 
much to be lamented that many 
parents who are ambitious of giv- 
ing to their children every mental 
accomplishment, and even of incul- 
cating sound principles of conduct, 
leave the heart wholly uncultiva- 
ted. Jane Taylor very early re- 
ceived strong religious impressions ; 

but her seriousness seems to have 

been tinctured with gloom and de- 
spondency, the causes of which are 
insome measure developed in the 
following paragraphs. 


Every means of habitual instruction, 
and occasional admonition were em- 
ployed by our parents to affect the 
hearts of their children with religious 
principles: and there is reason to be- 
eve that Jane, very early, received 
strong impressions of this kind. But 
being reserved and timid by disposi- 
tion, and peculiarly distrustful of her- 
self, little was known of the state of 
her ‘mind. Her imagination, suscepti- 
ble as it was in the highest degree to 
impressions of fear, rendered her lia- 
ble, at times, to those deep and painful 
emotions which belong to a conscience 
that is enlightened, but not fully pa- 
citied, And these feelings, when 
blended with the pensiveness of her 
1826.—No. 11. 75 


tender heart, gave a character of 
mournfulness and distress to her reli- 
gious feelings during several years. 
Religious principles, if thus clouded, 
must always be less influential than 
when the mind is in a happier state; 
for the heart cannot be favourably ruled 
by fear; yet they were not destitute 
of influence upon her conduct; and I 
find, dated in her fourteenth year, 
records of pious resolutions, and em- 
phatic expressions of the sense she had 
of the supreme importance of the ob- 
jects of Christian faith. Some un- 
finished verses written about this time, 
were evidently composed under the 
influence of feelings too strong to al- 
low of the exercise of her poetic tal- 
ent :—they are interesting as records 
of deep and genuine religious feeling ; 

but are too rude for publication. 

A religious education meeting with 
feelings so highly excitable, and at 
the same time exposed to many facina- 
tions, is likely to produce frequent and 
painful conflicts between opposing 
principles, before that peace is ob- 
tained which makes religion the source 
of all that is happy and excellent in 
the character. Such was for a length 
of time, the state of my sister’s mind. 
But I believe that though often per- 
plexed and distressed by seeming diffi- 
culties, her conviction of the truth of 
revealed religion was never materially 
shaken; and her habitual belief in ‘its 
reality was full and firm: and in the 
latter years of her life, I think I may 
say, it was never disturbed. Every 
word on the subject of religion, con- 
tained, either in her letters to her 
friends, or in her published writings, 
was the genuine expression of an un- 
feigned faith. 

In a letter to a friend which will be 
found among those subjoined to this 
memoir, Jane says, ‘ Our earlier 
friendships, though they must ever be 
remembered with interest and fond 
affection, were little adapted to pro- 
mote our truest welfare. Though to 
them, indeed, we are indebted for many 
benefits of a less valuable nature.” 

With our parents, the only choice 
at this time was, either to seclude 
their children from all society; or to 
allow them such as was within their 
reach, though not altogether of the 
kind they would have wished. The 
first aliernative was hardly practica- 
ble; and in admitting the latter many 
advantages ‘of a secondary kind were 
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enjoyed. But the effect, upon the 
minds of young persons, of frequent- 
ing the society of those in whose con- 
versation and manners religious prin- 
ciple or feeling does not appear, will 
almost inevitably be to render what 
they know of religion the source of 
uneasiness, and of fruitless conflicts 
between conscience and inclination : 
and if at the same time, much of hol- 
low religionism is witnessed by them, 
the probable result will be either im- 
moveable indifference, or confirmed 
infidelity. Happily neither of these 
effects were produced upon the mind 
of my sister ; but instead of them, her 
religions comfort was prevented long 
afterwards, by the habit of feeling 
then formed. 

That religion was the subject of her 
habitual regard, will appear by the fol- 
lowing passages from letters of early 
date :— 

“Oh it is hard fighting in our own 
strength against the evil bias of the 
heart, and external enemies. Their 
united forces are, I am daily more con- 
vinced, far too much for any thing but 
grace to evercome. No good resolu- 
tions, no efforts of reason, no desire to 
please, can alone  stcceed :—they 
may varnish the character; but O! 
how insufficient are such motives for 
the trying occasions of common life. 
[ would shine most at home; yet I 
would not be good for the sake of shin- 
ing; but for its own sake: and when 
thus I trace the subject to first prin- 
ciples, I find a change of heart can 
alone effect what I desire; that ‘new 
heart and right spirit’ which is the 
gift of God.” —pp. 46—48. 


Mr. Taylor very judiciously re- 
solved to qualify his daughters to 
provide for their own support by 
teaching them his own profession, 
that of an engraver. This precau- 
tion, so important in every condition 
of life in a world so full of vicissi- 
tudes as this, becomes almost in- 
dispensable to a family of limited 
pecuniary means ; and we cannot 
but wonder that in our own coun- 
try it should be so often neglected 
by persons of this class; or even 
by those possessing a present com- 
petency. ‘To understand the vari- 
ous branches of education with suf- 
ficient accuracy to teach others is 
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comparatively a rare attainment 
even in families well educated for 
all the practical purposes of life. 
Now were it not better that a 
young lady should be taught all 
the common branches of an Eng- 
lish education with a view to teach- 
ing, than that she should spend her 
time at school in acquiring the ru- 
diments of all the sciences and of 
various languages, and after all 
know nothing with sufficient precis- 
ion even for her own private benefit ? 

Neither Miss ‘Taylor nor her sis- 
ter devoted themselves long to the 
business of engraving ; but when 
lefi tothemselves, having had their 
minds early imbued with a taste for 
literature by the discreet manage- 
ment of their parents, they yielded 
to the solicitations of their friends 
and their own desire to be useful, 
and wrote jointly for the benefit of 
children and youth. 

‘* Jane’s first visit to London 
in 1802, was,” says her biogra- 
rapher, ‘*the commencement of a 
new era both to her heart and 
understanding.’’ Here she form- 
ed many valuable and interesting 
friendships with persons who were 
capable of forming a just estimate 
of her talents and worth. Miss 
‘Taylor appears to have first written 
for the public to please her friends, 
but at a later period she seemed 
strongly impressed with a sense of 
her responsibility for this talent, and 
to have been influenced by the ad- 
ditional motive of being useful to 
the rising generation. 


The first piece of Jane’s which ap- 
peared in print was a contribution to 
the Minor’s Pocket Book, for the year 
1804. It is inserted among the Poet- 
ical Remains. The pathos, simplicity, 
and sprightliness of ‘** The Beggars 
Boy,” even though the verse is fetter- 
ed by the necessity of introducing 4 
list of incongruous words, attracted 
mueh more attention than is often the 
lot of productions appearing in so hum- 
ble a walk of literature. Her sister 
had contributed to the same publication 
for several preceding years,"and had 
gained not less attention. ‘The a 
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thors of these pieces became the sub- 
jects of inquiry ; and it was not doubt- 
ed by those who were competent to 
ealculate the probable success of liter- 
ary enterprizes, that a volume of pic- 
ces, exhibiting the same vivacity, truth 
of description, good taste, and sound 
sentiment, would certainly gain public 
favour. 

Their father viewed with pleasure 
the new engagements of his daugh- 
ters; and yet with some anxicty; for 
he was strongly averse to the idea of 
their becoming authors by profession. 
He therefore favoured the ir literary 
occupations so far as they might con- 
sist with the predominance of those 
pursuits, which he considered to be 
much more safe and certain, as the 
means ofindependence. Nor did their 
mother (who then would have thought 
any thing as probable as that she her- 
self should become known as a write r) 
look with less watchfulness upon the 
effect of these new and exciting en- 
qrqeneite. They were tharemive car 
ried on under just so much of restric- 
tion—not of restraint, as prevented 
their engrossing too much of thought 
andoftime. Almost every thing writ- 
ten by my sisters for some years after 
they had first published, was composed, 
either before the regular occupations 
of the day commenced, or after they 
were concluded. It was for the most 
part, after a day of assiduous applica- 
tion, that the pieces contained in the 
volumes of Original Poems, Rhymes 
for the Nursery, &c. were written: 
nor was it, I believe, till a much later 
period, that ever an entire day was 
indulged to the labours of the pen. pp. 
61, 62. 


The above mentioned poems, to- 
gether with hymns for infant minds, 
have not been surpassed by any 
writer for children from the time of 
the venerated Watts to the present 
hour, and we may truly say of Miss 
Taylor what Cecil says of Watts, 
that nothing which she has ever 
written surprises us so much as 
her hymns and poems for children. 
It is a rare qualification to be able 
to adapt either prose or verse hap- 
pily to children. 

Mrs. Taylor seems to have quar- 
reled against every thing like vanity 
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and self-conceit in her daughter, 
and it does not appear that her be- 
haviour ever indicated that arro- 
gance which is not unfrequently ex- 
hibited by those who evince the 
same precocity of talent. In ex- 
plaining her conduct on some par- 
ticular occasion, Jane writes to her 
mother in the following manner. 


At any rate, my dear mother, do not 
accuse me of a vanity and arrogance 
which I, from my very heart, disclaim. 
If, in comparison with some of my 
friends, others of them may appear less 
pleasing, or less intelligent, believe 
me, whenever I] compare any with my- 
self, the result is always himia'‘iating. 
And perhaps nothing is less likely to 
raise any one highly in my esteem than 
their ‘ writing at the rate I do:’—my 
dear mother, do me the justice to be- 
lieve, that, at whatever crevice my 
vanity may endeavour to peep out, it 
will ever fly from the literary corner 
of my character. I am not indifferent 
to the opinion of any one; though I 
never expect to acquire that sort of 
philosophic serenity which shall enable 
me to regard the whole circle of my 
acquaintance with the same glow of 
affection, or smile of complacency.” — 
pp. 56, 57. 


Mrs. Taylor did not, like many 
mothers, consider Jane’s uncoi- 
mon taste for literature as any rea- 
son why her domestic habits should 
be neglected, well knowing that al- 
though she might become a profi- 
cient in the languages and scien- 
ces, and acquire reputation as an 
author, yet if she understood not 
what appropriately belongs to the 
sphere of her own sex, she could 
not as a woman be even respecta- 
ble. She therefore required of 
her daughters their alternate and 
regular assistance in the manage- 
ment of her family. 

Mr. Taylor, the father of Jane, 
became a dissenting minister, and 
in 1796 removed to Colchester, to 
take charge of a congregation there. 
In 1803 an alarm ofa }’rench inva- 
sion induced him to remove part of 
his family to Lavenham, where his 
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own house was at that time vacant ; 
and so great was their confidence 
in Jane’s discretion, that to her was 
committed the care of the family at 
L. which consisted of herself, two 
brothers, and an infant sister. 


Jane, though gifted with uncommon 
vivacity of spirit, was thoughtful and 
provident in a degree rarely found at 
her age. I can perfectly remember 
her active, laborious, and well con- 
certed management of our little affairs. 
Such was her industry, that the new 
cares of a family were suffered, but in 
a small degree, to infringe upon the 
customary hours devoted to engrav- 
ing; nor these upon her literary en- 
gagements ; for her winter evenings 
were assiduously occupied in compos- 
ing her share of some little works 
which soon after appeared. 

The house stood in one of the least 
frequented parts of the town—the gar- 
den abutting upona common: and the 
house being only in part occupied, and 
scantily furnished, the aspect of things 
within, as well as without, was very 


much in harmony with the feelings of 


terror under which we had sought this 
asylum. Jane exhibited, on this oc- 
casion, the strength of her mind: she 
was peculiarly subject to impressions 
of fear, both from real and imaginary 
dangers ; but such was her resolution, 
and so great was the strength of prin- 
ciple, that, without wishing to retreat 
from her situation, she endured (what 
those who have more physical courage 
never endure) the terrors of a suscepti- 
ble, and strongly excited imagination. 
This is, indeed, the courage of wo- 
man and it may be questioned, 
whether, in the possession and exer- 
cise of this high quality, the weaker 
sex does not often surpass the stronger. 

Yet our banishment was not with- 
out its. enjoyments; for Jane, who had 
a genuine domestic taste, soon gave 
an air of comfort to the part of the 
house we occupied: and we received 
during our stay, the kindest attentions 
from several families with which ours 
had been on terms of intimacy while 
resident at Lavenham. I may here in- 
sert a few extracts from letters writ- 
ten by my sister atthis time. To her 
friend Jane W. she writes—* I believe 
Mrs. W. has received from Ann a full 
account of our late flight to Laven- 
ham ; where, after the first alarm had 
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subsided, we found a very pleasant 
and comfortable asylum for some 
months. Though we felt it a little 
mortifying, that our neighbour Bona- 
parte should have it in his power to 
give us such a thorough panic, and so 
completely to derange all our affairs, 
yet I own, I enjoyed my residence in 
the old spot exceedingly. Being in 
our own house, and for so long a time, 
I began to fancy myself once more an 
inhabitant ; and it was not without 
pain that I took leave of a place that 
will ever be dear tome. During our 
stay at Lavenham, I took some delight- 
ful walks:—perhaps you have by this 
time forgotten most of them. I found 
it highly interesting once more to 
tread the oft trod path: and to recog- 
nize many a spot that had been the 
scene of former enjoyments. I know 
not whether to you it is so; but with 
me, no local attachments are so strong 
as those formed in childhood.”—pp. 
66—-68. 


If every mother pursued the 
course ebserved by Mrs. Taylor, 
the world wouid no longer consider 
a woman of learning and lite rary 
taste as of course an incompetent 
housekeeper, or an_ inattentive 
mother—but on the contrary would 
soon perceive and acknowledge that 
those women whose minds were 
early disciplined by study, were 
best qualified to sustain every do- 
mestic relation. ‘‘ Jane,’’ says her 
biographer, ‘ far from being the 
mere literary lady, averse to house- 
hold concerns, was not only happy 
to be occupied with them, but was 
really a proficient in employments 
of this sort.””, We would remark in 
connexion with the above, and for 
the benefit of those more superfi- 
cially instructed than Miss Taylor, 
that we should consider a lawyer, or 
a mechanic, who commenced bus!- 
ness without any previous prepa- 
rations, as acting with scarcely 
more folly and absurdity, than the 
female who enters upon the cares 
of domestic life ignorant of its du- 
ties and employments. 

With regard to Miss T aylor’s re- 
ligious views, a real progress seems 
to have taken place : ‘if not more 
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happy in hope, she was more estab- 
lished in principle.”? In a letter 
dated May 1800, she writes, 


“Well, I hope I can say that I have 
different views of life, and a higher am- 
bition than formerly. I dare not trust 
my treacherous heart amoment. But 
yet, upon examination, I think I may 
say, | should feel at least contented, 
to pass silently and soberly through the 
world with a humble hope of reaching 
heaven at the end of my pilgrimage. I 
have many, many difficulties in my 
way; and when I compare the state of 
my mind with that which is required 
of those who follow Jesus, and see how 
much must be done ere I can attain it, 
{ have no other comfort than this— 
‘With God all things are possible.’ 
Yes, indeed, my dear E. we have each 
of us dangerous snares to avoid, and as 
you say, temptations to love the world. 
But I well know, and with shame I 
would allow it, that yours are far more 
inviting, and require more courage and 
self-denial to resist, than mine: yet 
you escape, and I become the victim. 
With half your graces and accomplish- 
ments, what should I have been! You 
mention talents ;—but indeed you mis- 
take in supposing that the accidental 
success that has attended my feeble ef- 
forts, has been very hurtful to me. I 
wish I had no worse enemies than my 
wits. I do not deny—it would be un- 
grateful to do so, that the approbation 
we have met with, and the applause— 
especially of some whose opinion was 
particularly precious, have been sour- 
ces of constant satisfaction: and per- 
haps occasionally my weak mind has 
been partly overset by them. Yet I 
think | may say my humiliations have 
generally counterbalanced such feel- 
ings, and kept my mind in eguilibrio. 
No, though I own my muse has done 
me a few good turns, for whieh I shall 
always feel grateful; yet she has been 
the means of procuring me as many 
good, wholesome mortifications, as any 
personage, real or ideal, that I know 
of. I do not say all this to prove that 
{am not vain; for I am:—if I were 
not, you know, I should not be liable to 
mortifications ; nor have I yet thrown 
aside my pen in disgust ; though I have 
many a time longed to do so.” 

Her letters about this time, when 
notoriety as an author was new to her, 
abound with similar sentiments. ‘“* We 
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have been visiting some friends in the 
country, who correspond with the de- 
scription you give of yours. They 
possess that natural intelligence, sound 
sense, and intrinsic excellence, which 
cannot fail to render them interesting, 
though deficient in cultivation, and un- 
polished in matters of taste. Now 
among these friends, our poor superfi- 
cial acquirements blaze away most 
splendidly. But though I am conscious 
of feeling elated at such times, yet it 
is checked by a humiliating sense of 
my real inferiority. I see them living 
in the daily exercise of virtues and 
graces to which I never approached. 
In all that is sound, sterling, durable 
—in all that a heart-searching God 
can approve, I see how far I fall short : 
and then how contemptible and worth- 
less is all in which I may have the ad- 
vantage.” —pp. 80—82. 


Again, 


‘‘T own, indeed, 1 do feel a back- 
wardness in introducing these topics ; 
and that, as you say, greatly arising 
from a false shame, that ought not to 
to be encouraged; but I have other im- 
pediments; and if I cannot speak with 
entire freedom on religious subjects, it 
is not indeed because [ cannot ‘ con- 
fide in you;’ but for want of confidence 
in myself. I dread much more than 
total silence, falling into a common- 
place, technical style of expression, 
without real meaning and feeling; and 
thereby deceiving both myself and oth- 
ers. | well know how ready my 
friends are to give me encouragement ; 
and how willing to hope the best con- 
cerning me; and as | cannot open te 
them the secret recesses of my heart, 
they put a too favorable construction 
onmy expressions. You will not then 
impute it to a want of confidence, 
though I cannot speak otherwise than 
generally on this subject. * * +* 
Yet I do hope that I have of late seen 
something of the vanity of the world; 
and increasingly feel that it cannot be 
my rest. The companions of my youth 
are ho more:—our own domestic cir- 
cle is breaking up :—time seems every 
day to fly with increased rapidity; and 
must I not say ‘the world recedes.’ 
Under these impressions, I would seek 
consolation where only I know it is ta 
be found. I long to be able to make 
heaven and eternity the home of my 
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thoughts, to which, though they must 
often wander abroad on other con- 
cerns, they may regularly return, and 
find their best entertainment. But I 
always indulge with fear and self sus- 
picion in these most interesting con- 
templations ; and doubtless, the enjoy- 
ments arising from them belong rather 
to the advanced Christian, than to the 
doubting, wandering beginner. I am 
afraid I feel poetically, rather than pi- 
ously on these subjects ;—and while I 
am indulging in vain conjectures on 
the employments and enjoyments of a 
future state, I must envy the humble 
Christian who, with juster views and 
better claims, is ‘longing to depart and 
be with Christ.’ Nor would I mistake 
a fretful impatience with the fatigues 
and crosses of life, for a temper wean- 
ed from the world. I could, indeed, 
sometimes say— 


‘I long to lay this painful head 

And aciing heart, beneath the soil ;— 

To siumber in that dreamless bed 
From all my toil.’ 


And I have felt too those lines— 


‘The bitter tear—the arduous struggle 
ceases here— 
The doubt, the danger, and the fear, 
All, all, forever o'er.’ 


But these feelings, though they may af- 
ford occasional relief, 1 could not in- 
dulge in.” 

The extracts from her correspon- 
dence will exhibit, in those of later 
date, the same constitutional feelings, 
indeed; but counterpoised by a more 
established faith, and a brighter hope. 
Yet the improvement took place too 
insensibly to be ascertained im its im- 
mediate causes. At the time the 
above cited letters were written, per- 
haps no advice, no representations of 
the simplicity and certainty of that of- 
fer of happiness which is made to us in 
the Scriptures, would have availed to 
dispel the obscurity and discomfort of 
my sister's mind; for constitutional 
feelings will be long in admitting ame- 
lioration.—pp. 83—85. 


There is nothing in Miss Tay- 
lor’s native character that we no- 
tice with more pleasure than the 
strength of her social affections. 
The whole family evince more than 
common affection for each other, 
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and we are delighted to remark, 
that instead of diminishing, as js 
too often the case in after life, it 
appears to have strengthened as 
they advanced. Jane’s domestic 
feelings are strongly delineated ip 
the following extracts : 


In the course of the year 1809, our 
long united family was separated, by 
the removal of two of its members to 
London; and if the expressions of re- 
gret, on this subject, with which Jane’s 
letters abound, were to be quoted, 
they would seem, to many readers, to 
go beyond the merits of the occasion. 
But none of her feelings were more 
vivid than those of family affection; 
and, almost blind to the reason of the 
case, she would fain have held the en- 
deared circle entire, at the cost of al! 
secular interests. “I regard,” she 
says, “this separation, as one of the 
greatest sorrows I have ever known. 
I cannot view it merely as a parting 
with a friend, whom I may hope to 
meet again in a few months; for 
though our interviews may be frequent, 
our separation as companions is final. 
We are to travel different roads; and 
all the time we may actually pass to- 
gether, in the course of occasional 
meetings in our whole future lives, 
may not amount to more than a year 
or two of constant intercourse.” 

This foreboding was falsified by the 
event; for in fact, only a year or two 
of separation took place between Jane 
and the brother te whom shi here re- 
fers,—excepting that short interval, it 
was his happiness to be the constant 
companion of her life. 

In a letter written to her brothers, 
during this separation, she says, “ Oh 
this cruel separation! It would have 
killed me to have known, when we first 
parted, how complete it would be. I 
am glad we deceived ourselves with the 
hope of keeping up frequent inter- 
course by letters and visits ;—it saved 
us a severer pang than any we tlicn 
endured. These painful reflections 
are revived by the disappointment ol 
our fond hopes of a speedy reunion, 
which is now rendered not only distant, 
but very doubtful. You, engaged im 
business, and surrounded with friends, 
cannot feel as we do on this subject. 
We have nothing to do but to contem- 
plate our cheerless prospects ; or to 
think of the daye that are past. | de 
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not mean it reproachfully when I say, 
that you will soon learn to do without 
us ;—it is the natural consequence of 

our situation; and we ought to be 
reconciled to the ‘common lot.’ But 
how can I forget the happy years in 
which we were every thing to each 
other. I am sometimes half jealous 
of our friends ; especially of ———, 
who now has that confidence which 
we once enjoyed. But I will not pro- 
ceed in this mournful strain; and do 
not think, my dear brothers, that I am 
charging you with neglect, or any de- 
crease of affectior ; though I do some- 
times anticipate, and that with bitter 
regret, the natural effect of a long con- 
tinued separation.” 

So eminently characteristic of my 
sister’s mind were feelings of this sort, 
that I must exhibit them in one or two 
more quotations from her letters to her 
brothers. 

“We have not yet tried separation 
long enough to know what its effects 
will eventually be. I dread lest, in 
time, we should become so accustomed 
to it, as to feel contented to live apart, 
and forget the pleasure of our former 
intercourse: and I cannot suffer my- 
self to believe what, after all, is most 
probable, that we never shall be united 
again. It isa forlorn idea; for what 
will two or three flying visits in the 
course of a year amount to. Life is 
short, and we are, perhaps, half way 
through it already. Well, I ought to 
be thankful that so large a portion of 
itwe have passed in company; and 
that, the best part too: and as to the 
future, if I could be sure that years of 
separation would not, in the least, es- 
trange our affections from each other, 
and that the glow which warms the 
youthful breast, would never be chilled 
by our passage through a cold, heart- 
less world, 1 would be even content. 
But the idea of becoming such broth- 
ers and sisters as we see every where, 
isincomparably more painful than that 
of a final banishment, in which we 
should love each other as we now do. 
—pp. 86—88. 


Towards the close of the year 
1810 Mr. Taylor, the father of 
Jane, resigned the ministerial 
charge at Colchester, and about 
the same time removed with his 
family to Ongar, having accepted 
the invitation of the dissenting con- 
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gregation there to become their 
pastor. Shortly after this, his two 
daughters, more from the sugges- 
tions of friends than to comply with 
their own wishes, formed the de- 
sign of establishing a school ; and 
among the preparatory measures 
they spent a part of the following 
winter in London with a view to 
perfect themselves in some of the 
lesser accomplishments. Some 
obstacles arising, they relinquished 
the plan, and returned with joy to 
the paternal mansion. 

Miss Taylor possessed a high 
relish for the beauties of nature, 
and during long excursions with 
her brother in the west of Enghand, 
had a great opportunity for the in- 
dulgence of this taste. Fora time 
she resided at Marazion, whither 
she went with her brother for the 
benefit of his health ; and here in 
1816 she wrote her essays in rhyme, 
and a part of the tale called * Dis- 
play.”’ In the latter, which has 
deservedly a high reputation, she 
has displayed much knowledge of 
the human heart. At Marazion 
also, she commenced her contribu- 
tions to the Youth’s Magazine, 
which she continued with few ex- 
ceptions to supply during the suc- 
ceeding seven years. ‘These con- 
tributions are now published in two 
volumes, under the title of Contri- 
butions of Q. Q. There being at 
Marazion no society of the Congre- 
gational dissenters, Miss T’. attend- 
ed alternately the service of the 
Established Church and the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, and she gave 
her assistance regularly at the Sun- 
day School connected with the for- 
mer. Her constant labours doubt- 
less impaired her health, but so 
resolutely did she adhere to the 
principle of doing what she could, 
that she persevered in her attend- 
ance until the very last time of her 
attending public worship, a few 
weeks previous to her death. 

Miss Taylor’s letters,—from 
which our limits forbid copious ex- 
tracts,—in the latter part of life 
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exhibit a stronger faith and a live- 
lier hope than at previous periods ; 
and while we cannot but consider 
much of her gloom and sorrow up- 
on these subjects as the result of 
constitutional peculiarities, we also 
believe that the society with which 
she was familiar in early life con- 
tributed its full share in producing 
it. Unhappily some of her youth- 
ful associates were the advocates 
of a lax theology, and her biogra- 
pher, while he considers her faith 
unshaken, confesses his own belief 
that much of his sister’s religious 
comfort was prevented long after- 
wards by the habits of feeling then 
formed. There is_ probably still 
another reason why her hope was 
not bright at an early period of 
what may be justly styled her reli- 
gious course. Great progress in 
holiness seems never to have been 
looked for in very youthful Chris- 
tians, and probably one reason why 
so few children appear decidedly 
pious is, that their parents do not 
expect their early conversion. 
They rather consider themselves 
as sowing the seeds which are to 
spring up in mature years, and 
look not for an immediate harvest. 
From the tenor of Miss Tayler’s 
life we form this conclusion, that 
her principles were so decidedly 
evangelical, and her conduct so ir- 
reproachable, that bright hopes and 
strong faith were anticipated, both 
by herself and her friends, as the 
inevitable result at least, and there- 
fore less anxiety was felt in early 
life to secure that peace which 
passeth all understanding, than un- 
der different circumstances would 
have been deemed essential.— 
While therefore she gave to her 
friends indubitable proofs of a re- 
newed heart, she lived far below 
her own privileges as a Christian, 
and like many others was for years 
sorrowing while she might have 
been rejoicing. <A few extracts 
from her letters some years previ- 
ous to her death, will gratify our 
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readers as furnishing evidence of 
increasing holiness. 


Thus I often contemplate my own 
course ;—the illusions of youth are 
completely over:—I think there are no 
circumstances that could now cheat 
me into a belief that life is, or could 
be, very different from what I now see 
it to be. I might indeed be more bu- 
sy; and so have less leisure and incli- 
nation to moralize about it: but this 
would not alter the case. “Then | 
saw that this also is vanity’’—is the 
confession that must be extorted from 
every heart, as one scheme of happi- 
ness after another has had its trial. 
Perhaps it was after some similar ex- 
perience that David said, “I shall be 
satisfied when I awake in thy likeness.” 
When we have felt that nothing else 
can satisfy the mind, then we are con- 
strained to look to the fountain of hap- 
piness. * * * * * 
It is not strange that the wicked 
should go on in their wickedness; but 
is it not strange that those who know 
any thing of religion should not adorn 
itmore? ‘This is the discouragement. 
Yet perhaps there are many ‘hidden 
ones,” who, unknown to their fellow 
Christians, are living near to God, 
while those who stand foremost in the 
church are content ‘to follow Christ 
afar off.” * * * T[ rejoice to hear 
from a mutual friend that you are ac- 
tively engaged in doing good. ‘There 
is something stimulating in reading 
Paul’s salutations to the good women 
of his acquaintance : he evidently sin- 
gles out those for especial notice who 
were most active and zealous in good 
works: ‘ Priscilla, his helper in Jesus 
Christ”—* Mary, who bestowed much 
labor on them ”’—** Phebe, a succourer 
of many :” While we may imagine that 
his more general remembrance, “To 
all the saints that are with you,” re- 
fers to others, a little resembling those 
modern professors of Christianity ©! 
whom charity is bound ‘to hope all 
things.” How pleasant and cheermig 
is it tolook at the few who are not 0! 
this doubtful character, and how de- 
lightful when those who are most dear 
to us give us this pleasure. * * 
This increase of piety in our dearest 
friends is real prosperity ; aud when 
we think prosperity of any other kine 
very desirable, we forget ourselves, 
and view the world with the worle 
ling’s eve. * 
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« * * * T truly rejoice with 
you in the happiness of seeing another 
of those most dear to you “ walking in 
the truth.” There is indeed no great- 
er joy than this. This is family pros- 
perity. How weak is our faith when 
we suffer anxiety for any other kind of 
success to exceed the desire for the 
endless happiness of those we love; and 
how little do we feel like Christians 
when we are surprised and mortified 
to see them encountering those trials 
and disappointments which we know 
to be the most usual and effectual 
means of promoting spiritual life. I 
have just received an account of the 
severe trial of one of whom, judging as 
the world judges, one should say that 


severe affliction was not needed. But 
Giod sees not as man;—those whom 


He loves best He ordinarily chastens 
most, that t! 1ey may be ‘* seven times 
refined.” * To him that hath shall be 
given, that he may have abundantly.” 

. eS Poor Mrs. > What 
aun unhappy life must hers be! un- 
speakably more unhappy than it would 
be if she were wholly destitute of that 
“little religion,” as it is called, that 
shehas! Tosee age tenaciously cling- 
ing to the receding world, is the most 
melancholy and disgusting sight this 
evil world presents. * * * * In 
so small a society as that with which 
we are connected here, zeal, for want 
of stimulus, isapt to sink into total tor- 
por. In this respect there are advan- 
tages in living in a large town, where 
the zeal of the few keeps the luke- 
warmness of the many from freezing. 
I feel heavily the peculiar responsibili- 
ty that attaches to me as a single wo- 
man, remembering that of such it 
should be said that ‘‘She careth for 
the things of the Lord;” while, partly 
from indolence, and partly from a sort 
of infelicity in dealing with others, I 
an too apt to recoil “from those very 
duties which seem to lie most in my 
way. “She hath done what she 
could,” is a sentence which often 
strikes painfully on my conscience. 
tis high praise, and what sacrifice 
ran be too great to deserve it.---pp. 
3101 ---303, 


last 
and 


Miss Taylor displayed in her 
days great natural fortitude ; 
unwilling to give up her customary 
pursuits, she continued to exert 
herself in ng until a few days 
826, —No. 76 
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She had 
long desired to transcribe her will, 
and while doing it shortiy before 


previous to her death. 


her death, her brother 
her at her desk. 


supported 


On Monday she came down to the 
parlour at the usual hour, and was calm 
in spirit; seeming distressed only by 
her increased debility. During the 
morning she conversed for some time 
with her brother, who received her 
dying wishes, and injunctions; and an 
emphatic expression of affection, which 
will ever sound fresh in his recollec- 
tion, as if heard but yesterday. In the 
afternoon she resolved to make a last 
effort to finish a letter (that which clo- 
ses the Extracts from her Correspon- 
dence) to her young friends at New- 
ington. For this purpose her brother 
supported her in his arms;—for she 
was now utterly unable to sustain her- 
self: her affectionate earnestness to 
express to them her deep concern for 
their highest interests, cost her an ef- 
fort that seemed as if it must have has- 
tened her dissolution. 

In the evening a minister called, 
with whom she conversed a short time 
in a tone of cheerful and confirmed 
faith. She afterwards conversed with 
her motherin terms of intermingled af- 
fection, consolation, and hope. 

When carried up stairs on Monday 
night, she, for the first time, allowed 
her sister to do every thing for her. 
She passed the night quietly ; but inthe 
merning felt herself unable to rise as 
usual :—about ten o’clock her brother 
read a Psalm, and prayed with her. 
Soon afterwards she was placed in an 
easy chair by the bedside. About the 
same time one of her brothers arrived 
from London :--to him she spoke with 
the most emphatic earnestness, pro- 
fessing very distinctly, the ground of 
her own hope, and the deep sense she 
then had of the reality and importance 
of eternal things. Her voice was now 
deep and hollow—her eye glazed, and 
the dews of death were on her fea- 
tures; but her recollection was perfect, 
and her soul full of feeling. While 
thus sitting up, and surrounded by her 
family, in a loud, but interrupted voice 
she said—* Though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil; for Thou art with 
me: thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me.” 
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Soon afterwards she repeated with 
the same emphasis, the verse of Dr. 
W atts— 


** Jesus to thy dear faithfal hand 
My naked soul I trust ; 

And my flesh waits for thy command 
To drop into the dust.” 


repeating with intense fervour the 
words— 


“ Jesus to thee—my naked soul— 
My naked soul | trust.” 


jeing then placed in bed, all with- 
drew but her sister; with whom she 
conversed some time, giving her sey- 
eral particular directions, with great 
clearness. She then requested that 
every thing in the room might be put 
in the most exact order: after this she 
lay tranquilly an hour or two; sceming 
to suffer only from the laborious heav- 
ing of the chest: and in reply toa 
question to that effect, said she “* was 
quite comfortable.” 

In the afternoon she observed her 
brother to be writing a letter; she in- 
quired to whom: being told it was to 
Mrs. Gilbert (who, with Mr. Gilbert, 
was then on her way to Ongar) she 
gave her opinion as to the best way of 
ensuring her sister’s meeting the let- 
ter, so as, if possible, to hasten her ar- 
rival; she had just before said—** Well, 
I don’t think now I shall see Ann 
again:—I feel I am dying fast.”’ 

From this time she did not again 
speak so as to be understood; but 
seemed sensible, till about five o’clock, 
when a change took place: her 
breathing became interrupted: still 
she was tranquil, and her features 
perfectly placid; at half past five, she 
underwent a momentary struggle, and 
ceased to breathe. pp. 139—141. 


I fear I cannot finish. O, my dear 
friends, if you knew what thoughts I 
have now, you would see, as I do, 
that the whole business of life is prep- 
aration for death! Let it be so with 
you. IfT have ever written or spoken 
any thing you deem good advice, be 
assured [ would, if I could, repeat it 
now with tenfold force. Think of 
this when Iam gone. Tell J. I hope 
he willread Witiram’s Diary; and 
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study to become such a character, as 
a man of business, and a Christian. 
I wish you all to read it. My love 
and best wishes to I. 

May God bless you all: farewell! 
farewell! dear S. dear E. dear P. 
dear J. farewell! Yours till death. 
and after that I hope, 

JANE TAYLOR. 
p- 316. 


Few sketches of female biogra- 
phy have excited in our minds a 
more lively interest than that which 
has now passed in review. In gen- 
eral we think it will be admired and 
approved. 

lew ladies of Miss Taylor’s age 
have accomplished so much. Ma- 
ny probably have talents as great, 
but few unite with her genius and 
acquirements so much industry, 
and so'ardent a desire to be useful 
to mankind. While she assiduous- 
ly employed her talents, she seems 
never to have sought to display 
them. Her character as portray- 
ed in this litthke work exhibits a rare 
combination of qualities. We Have 
seldom seen united with equal 
brilliancy and sprightliness so much 
discretion ; or so much devotedness 
to literary pursuits, with so strong 
arelish for the employments of do- 
mestic life. Her character as 4 
daughter demand our love and res 
pect. With an ardent attachment 
to the delights of home she could 
cheerfully leave the paternal dwell- 
ing, even for years when a broth- 
er’s declining health rendered it 
necessary for her to reside with him 
abroad. We hear nothing of any 
sacrifice of personal feeling in this 
case. To do good was her ruling 
desire; and whether we contem- 
plate her as a daughter, a sister, @ 
Sunday-school teacher, or as au 
author, we mark the operations of 
the same indefatigable spirit, the 
same ardour, sound judgment, and 
discretion, the same tenderness, a! 
fection, and active benevolence. 










































Appitronant CoLtLeGiaTe Recorp.— 

Theological School at Cambridge.— 

The number of young gentlemen. who 
closed their studies at the late annual 
examination of this School is seven. 
The examination took place on the 
19th of July. Dissertations were 
read on the following subjects.—Jun- 


ior Class.—On the insufficiency of 


natural religion.—On the existence 
and present state of the Jews, consid- 
ered as an evidence of the truth and 
Divine origin of Christianity.—On 
the present demands for an earnest 
ministry. —On false and defective evi- 
dence of personal religion.—On the 
peculiar characteristics ‘of John’s Gos- 
pel, and the causes by which they 
were produced.—On the good and 
bad effects of the rivalry of the sever- 
al sects of Christians.—On the ten- 
dency and probable result of the mis- 
sionary spirit of the present day.— 
What circumstances in the condition 
of our Lord preclude the idea of im- 
posture in the account of his resurec- 


tion?—Why may not the success of 


the rst preachers of Christianity be 
accounted for from natural causes 7— 
On our Saviour’s purpose, or purposes, 
in forbidding certain miracles to be 
published.—An_ explanation of Matt. 
xxiv. 29—31. —Middle Class.—An eXx- 
planation of Matt. v. 38—42. [not read] 
—QOn true and false zeal in religion.— 
—QOn the opinions of those German 
Theologians, who have denied the re- 
ality of the miracles of Christ.—On 
the sentiments with which the refor- 
mation should be regarded, and the 
manner in which the reformersare to be 
imitated.—On the progress of the prin- 
ciples of toleration. —On regeneration. 
—Senior Class.——On the tender ney of 
the abuses of Christianity to produce 
infidelity. —On the remote and imme- 
diate causes of the reformation.—On 
pulpit eloquence.—On the qualifica- 
tions for the pastoral office.—On the 
proper motives for engaging in the 
Christian ministry —On the charac- 
ter of the early clergy of New-Eng- 
land.—On scepticism and indifference 
in religion, and the means of remov- 
ing them. 


Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 


Hiterary and Philosophical Kntelligence. 


Seminary at Princeton.—The state- 
ment concerning this Seminary in the 
record given in our last number, was 
taken from the minutes of the last 
Presbyterian Gencral Assembly. Since 
that article was prepared another an- 
nual examination has taken place, 
viz. on the 22d day of September; at 
which time 24 students had completed 
the regular course of the Seminary. 


Dickinson College. The annual 
commencement at this Institution was 
held on the 25th ult. The degrees of 
A. B. and A. M. unitedly conferred 
upon alumni of the College, were thir- 
ty one in number. The “de serec of D. 
)). was conferred upon the Rev. James 
Magraw of Cecil eo., Maryland, and 
Rev. Wm. Paxton, Adams co., Pa. ; 
also of LL. D. upon Thomas Duncan 
and John Seargeant of Philadelphia, 
and the Hon. John Buchanan, of Ho- 
gerstown, Chief Justice of Maryland. 


Hampden Sidney College. The an- 
nual commencement of this Institution 
was celebrated on the 27th ult. The 
degree of A. M. was conferred en 
seven alumni of the Institution: also 
on the Rev. Matthew Lyle of Prince 
E.ward, Va. and Rev. Clement Read 
of Charlotte. That of LL. D. on 
Chapman Johnson, Egq. of Richmond, 


Miami University.—The first com- 
mencement of Miami University, at 
Oxford, Ohio, took place on the 27th 
of September. The degree of A. B. 
was conferred on twelve young gen- 
tlemen, and that of A. M. on three. 
The number of students in this fourish- 
ing Institution is 114. 


Jefferson College.—Commencement 
September 28. The degree of A. B. 
was conferred on twenty-three young 
gentlemen. The exercises were con- 
cluded with an address to the gradu- 
ates, and prayer by the Principal of 
the College. 


University of Vermont.—At a late 
ineeting of the corporation of me Uni- 
versity of Vermont, the Rev. James 
Marsh, Professor in Hampden Sidney 
Colicge Virginia, was unanimously 
elected President. 
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Bist of New Publications. 


RELIGIOUS. 


A Call from the Ocean; or an Ap- 
peal to the Patriot and the Christian, 
inbehalf ofSeamen. By John Truair, 
Corresponding Secretary to the A. 8. 
F. Society. New-York: 8vo. pp. 34. 

Sermons, illustrative of several im- 
portant Principles of the New Jerusa- 
lem Church, designed chiefly'for the use 
of its members. By the Rev. M.-B. 
Roche. Philadelphia: i2mo. pp. 116. 

The American Seaman’s Hymn 
Book. By Noah Davis. New-York: 
18mo. pp. 293. 

The Freewill Baptist Magazine. 
Vol. I. No. I. Boston: 8vo. 

The Importance and Utility of the 
Faithful Preaching of the Gospel; A 
Sermon, delivered October 8, 1826, at 
the Installation of the Rev. Isaac R. 
Barbour, as Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church and Society in New 
Ipswich, N. H. By Warren Fay. 
Boston: &vo. pp. 36. 

The Canon of the Old and New Tes- 
tament ascertained; or, the Bible com- 
plete without the Apocrypha and un- 
written Traditions. By Archibald 
Alexander, Professor of Didactic and 
Polemic Theology, in the Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J. Prince- 
ton: D. A. Borrenstein, for G. and C. 
Carvill, New-York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Primary Lessons in Arithmetic. By 
Frederic Emerson. Boston: 
pp. 31. 

The Importance of the Sciences of 
Anatomy and Physiology as a branch 
of General Education: being an Intro- 
duction to a Course of Lectures to the 
Upper Classes in Brown University. 
By Usher Parsons, M. D. Cambridge. 
BVO. pp. 32. . 

The Medical Formula; being a Collec- 
tion of Prescriptions, derived from the 
writings and practice of many of the 
most eminent physicians in America 
and England. ‘To which is added an 
Appendix. By Benjamin Ellis, M. D. 
Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 108. 

Rudiments ofthe Spanish Laneuage, 
caretully arranged, revised, and ac- 
cented for the use of schools, and as a 
Manual for Travellers. By F. Sales, 
Instructor in French and Spanish, in 
Harvard University. Boston. 18mo 
pp. 144. 

A Descant on Universalism ; a Poem 
By John Peck. Boston. 18mo. pp. 35 

The Rest of the Nations; a Poem 
By Grenville Mellen. Portland. 8vo 

Anniversary Poem of the Connec- 
ticut Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. By James G. Brooks, Esq 
New-York. 8vo. pp. 28. 
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Religious Kutelligence. 


Tne Report of the Synod of Albany, 
at their late session, respecting the 
state of religion in their Presbytery, 
contains some facts of unusual interest. 
In speaking of the Oswego Presbvtery 


the Report states, that ‘* in two of 


their congregations, it is believed that 
more than three hundred individuals 
have been brought from nature’s dark- 
ness into God’s marvellous light. Ma- 
ny remarkable instances of hopeful 
conversion, in answer to special prayer, 
confirm the great and interesting 
truth, that God has not said to the 


seed of Jacob---Seek ye face u 
vain. 

But it is in the Oneida Presbytery 
that God has been pleased to display 
the riches of his grace in a very extra- 
ordinary manner. During the past 
year, within their bounds, there have 
been, it is believed, not less than 2,500 
subjects of hopeful conversion. Nor 
has the work yet entirely subsided. 
During this season of refreshing, there 
has been such a spirit of prayer, as was 
never before witnessed in this region. 
God has enabled his people to agonize 
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for the descent of the Holy Ghost ; 
and he has given the most convincing 
evidence of the fact, that he is more 
ready to give the Holy Ghost to them 
that ask, than earthly parents are to 
give bread to their children. ‘The 
means employed in carrying forward 
this work have been, the pointed 
preaching of the gospel, visiting from 
house to house, seasons for fasting, 
meeti ings of anxious inquiry, and espe- 
cielly social and secret prayer. God 
has signally showed in this revival, 
that his kingdom is, by way of emi- 
nence, a kingdom of means; and that 
he will bless the means of his own ap- 
pointment. While many of the con- 
grecations within the bounds of this 
presbytery, have enjoyed such a sea- 
son of refreshing as God has never be- 
fore permitted them to witvess, nearly 
all of them have shared more or less of 
the genial influences of this work. In 
some Instances great opposition has 
been manifested, and especially by 
those who “ hold the truth in unright- 
But God has moved for- 
ward in his glory, clearly evincing that 
it is a vain thing to contend with the 
Almignty. 

in taking a general survey of the 
Presbyteries under their care, so far 
as reports have been received, we re- 
joice to learn, says the Report, that 
the churches are in most instances at 
peace among themselves. The means 
of grace are generally attended. The 
monthly concert for prayer is pretty 
uniformly observed; and charitable in- 
stitutions of almost every name, are 
fostered with no diminution of interest. 
Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes are 
exerting more and more a salutary in- 
uence. Parents and their baptized 
children are assembled for special in- 
struction. In short, there is “much to 
indicate that God has not forsaken his 
Zion. But still there is much over 
which to lament, and much which calls 
fortheunited watchfulness, prayers and 
exertions of God’s people to remove. 
Among the most prevalent and threat- 
ening evils, we ave again obliged to 
mention the profanation of the Sab- 
bath. Once and again, and again, has 
the voice of solemn admonition been 
raised; but the evil is not arrested in 
its desolating progress. The transac- 
tion of business ; travelling by steam- 
boats, canal-boats, and stages, is still 
practised in many places, to an alarm- 
ng degree; and if the evil cannot be 
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removed—if our beloved country can- 
not be excited to view this subjeet in 
its proper light, we are persuaded the 
time is not far distant, when as a na- 
tion we shall find ourselves to be sink- 
ing under the displeasure of God. 


A Correspondent of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society has recently laid be- 
fore the Committee an appeal in behalf 
of the city 01 New-Orleans, containing 
the following statements. 

The population of New-Orleans is 
from 45 to 50,000. Nomine! Costho- 
lics 25,000; afew Jews, perheps 100; 
the residue of the population nominal 
Protestants, say 20,000. "there are a 
few Baptists,a Methodist church which 
is doing good, one Npiscopal and one 
Presbyte rian church. But among all 
who belong to these several denomi- 
nations there are probably not more 
than 120 decidedly pious individuals. 

There are in the city, six licensed 
Gambling Houses, paying to the Goy- 
ernmeni $5,000 each. ‘i‘heir annual 
expenses, besides their license, are not 
less than $10,000 each, making in all 
an expenditure of $90,000 annually ; 
and every means are taken to induce 
strangers to visit these haunts of dissi- 
pation and crime. ‘There are also two 
theatres, one of which is usually opened 
Sabbath evening, and is numerously 
attended. 


Inn1a.—The following is an extract of 
a letter from the Rev. George D. 
Beardman, to his friend in Waterville. 
dated Calcutta, April 7, 1826. 


“ Rev. and very dear Sir—Some ve- 
ry interesting things in regard to reli- 
gion have recently occurred in India. 
In the district of Palamcottah, near 
cape Comorin, two church Missiona- 
ries have been laboring for some time, 
and in the course of the last two years, 
eleven hundred families of Hindoos 
have publicly renounced idolatry and 
put on the name of Christians. And 
lest we should expect that sinister mo- 
tives influenced them, we are told that 
they, by doing so, have made an entire 
sacrifice of all things temporal, and 
have been persecuted and even im- 
prisoned for their conduct, they have 
borne their afflictions with fortitude, 
and women have visted prisons to en- 
courage their husbands to constancy 
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and faithfulnese. A considerable num- 
ber of these people give evidence of 
a real conversion to God. I received 
some notice of these facts several 
weeks since, and last evening they 
were confirmed to me by the Rev. Mr. 
Schmi, of this city, whose brother is 
one of the missionaries at the above- 
named place.” 

Sanpwicu Istanps.—-Some idea may 
be obtained of the progress of learning 
among these islanders, by the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from Mr. Loo- 
mis to the Corresponding Secretary, as 
published in the last number of the 
Missionary Herald. 

During the year 1825, we have pub- 
lished of tract No. 1, (eight pages,) 
41,000 copies; of tract No. 2, (four 
pages,) 6,500 copies; of tract No. 3, 
(eight pages,) 9,500 copies; of tract 
No. 5, (eight pages,) 3,000 copies; of 
the **Ten Commandments,” 400 cop- 
ies; besides some other small publica- 
tions; and we expect in the course of 
two months, to complete an edition of 
tract No. 4, (four pages,) 3,000 cop- 
ies; and a new edition of the Ha- 
waiian Hymn book, (60 pages,) 15,000 
copies. Indeed, such is the demand 
for books, and the ability of the mis- 
sionaries to translate, that the want 
of paper and types is the only objec- 
tion to our keeping the press in con- 
stant operation. Five or six young 
natives are now engaged in learning 
the art of printing. They board and 
clothe themselves, and have been giy- 
en to understand, that when theyibe- 
come partially acquainted with the 
art, they will receive something for 
their labor, and when they are well 
acquainted, will be paid a regular 
price for what they do. For the last 
two months, they have done most of 
the press work, and | think promise 
well. 

Respecting the exertions of the na- 
tives at the station of Kaavaroa to as- 


sist in supporting the gospel, Mr. Ely - 


thus writes: 

A few days since, a number of the 
natives formed themselves into a soci- 
ety, to aid by contributions in the sup- 
port of their missionary. They have 
already contributed to the amount of 
$50, in articles of clothing and provis- 
jon. This, considering their poverty, 
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we think liberal. They say they love 
God, and they wish to aid their mis. 
sionary, whom God has sent to them 
to preach the Gospel of Christ. 

It should be far from us to boast of 
any thing that we have done, or to 
speak of the work as effected by our 
agency. We would give glory to 
God as the only efficient Agent in the 
conversion of sinners. Little did I ex. 
pect, when I first removed here, that 
my eyes would in so short a time, be 
permitted to see so much that is favor- 
able for Zion. Indeed, I had calcula- 
ted to witness a long dreary night of 
toil, and care, and discouragement. 
But God has been better to us than our 
fears; and in his name we have abun- 
dant cause to rejoice. And could our 
Christian friends in America witness 
what we have witnessed, they, no 
doubt, would rejoice with us, and be 
encouraged to do more for the enlight- 
ening of the gentiles. 


Such is the spirit of the gospel 
wherever it exists. It is a spirit of 
benevolence. He who possesses it, 
rests not satisfied with securing his 
own individual interests: but his be- 
nevolent wishes go out into exertions 
to bless and save his fellow-men. We 
shall close our notice of this interesting 
people by another short extract from 
Mr. Ely’s letter, in which he contrasts 
their present with their past condition. 


When we first landed here, the peo- 
ple as a body were unbelievers, deter- 
mined to remain in ignorance, rejected 
the proposals made for their instruc 
tion, and despised the word of life.— 
They were profligate in their lives, and 
bent on every evil work. We have 
seen the mother beat her son-in-law for 
his efforts to screen her daughter, the 
wife of his bosom, from being corrupt- 
ed by a foreigner. We have witnessed 
the whole village, with few exceptions, 
intoxicated from day to day; heard 
their horrid yells; and in the domestic 
circle, seen the effects oftheir rage. 
have heard the daughter of eight yeat® 
pleading for the life of her mother at 
the hand of her intoxicated father, and 
anon wailing over her father, who ha 
fallen by a stone wielded by the wife 0! 
his bosom. 

But now they are changed: erternal- 
ly, they are universally changed.— 
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They have abandoned their evil prac- 
tices. No female is known to visit a 
ship for the infamous practice of prosti- 
tution. No one is intoxicated. There 
are no family broils. All may be said 
to be believers inChristianity, so far as 
the question of its divine origin is con- 
cerned. Family worship is generally 
prevalent, and kind attentions every 
where prevail. 


Harvey IsLtaAnps.—These Islands lie 
several hundred miles in a south-west 
direction from Tahiti. The accounts 
of the success of the gospel at Tahiti, 
Eimeo and some other islands in that 
vicinity, are fresh in the recollections 
of all our readers. But its successes 
in the Harvey Islands have been 
scarcely less wonderful; especially as 
the former had been the scene of the 
indefatigable labours of the English 
missionaries for many years; whereas 
the latter have not till within two or 
three years been known tothe civilized 
world; and have never enjoyed any 
other instruction than that of the na- 
tive Tahitian teachers. ‘These teach- 
ers and those whom they have been 
instrumental of converting have been, 
and, to some extent, are still subject 
tothe most determined hostility from 
the idolatrous islanders; but the 
whole religious aspect of things is now 


changed. Infanticide is unknown; 
Cannibalism has ceased; Polygamy 


is abolished; and the cumbrous deities 
of wood and stone are lying prostrate. 
Temples for the worship of the Living 
God are erected in all these islands; 
and hundreds and thousands of sincere 
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worshippers habitually assemble to 


pay their devotions. Many have been 
consecrated to God in the holy ordin- 
ance of baptism. In the island of 
Rarotonga which contains about 7000 
inhabitants, about 1500 have been 
baptized. Two years ago the Raro- 
tongians did not know that there was 
such a name as Jesus, or any such 
good news as the Gospel; and now 
their attention to the means of grace, 
their regard to private and family 
prayer, their diligence and general 
behaviour equals if not exceeds what- 
ever has been witnessed at Tahiti 
and the neighbouring islands. In all 
these islands schools are established, 
and many, among whom are the prin- 
cipal part of the chiefs, are making 
rapid progress in learning. The whole 
progress of the reformation in these 
islands has been such as to convince 
us that it is ‘‘ not by might nor by pow- 
er, but by the Spirit of the Lord;”— 
and these repeated instances of refor- 
mation should afford confidence to the 
Christian in the promise of God, that 
the “isles shall wait for his law.”’ 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARI- 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


To the American Education Socie- 
ty for Sept. $19,584 52, most of which 
was in scholarships of 41000 each, ob- 
tained though the agency of the Rev. 
Mr. Cornelius, 

To the American Tract Society, in 
two months ending Sept. 25, $2,877. 
o the American Board, and U. F 
ciety united, $5,148 77. 
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Ordsinations and Kustallations. 


Sept. 10.---Rev. Henry Heer- 
MANE, Over the churches of Oyster 
Bay, and North Hempsted, Long Isl- 
and. Sermon bythe Rev. T.M. Strong. 

Sept. 20. Rev. Peter S. Earon, 
over the Second Society in Armsbury. 
ee by the Rev. Dr. Eaton of Box- 
ord. 

Sept. 21.---Rev. Moses C. Searte, 
over the congregation at Grafton, 
Mass. Sermon by the Rev. Samuel 
Green, Boston. 

Sept. 22.—Rev. Ropert W. Cusn- 
MAN, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Sermon 


by Rev. Wim. F. Brantly, of Philadel- 
phia. 

Sept. 26.—Rev. Henry G. Lup- 
Low, as an Evangelist, at E. Hartford. 
Sermon by Rey. Joy H. Fairchild. 

Oct. 4. Rev. Franxuin Y. Vaix, 
over the Congregational Society in 
Bridgeport ; and Rey. Gro. Carninc- 
Ton and E. P. Benepict, as Evan- 
gelists. 


Oct. 6. Rev. Epuram RANDALL, 


over the Congregational Society in 
Saugus, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Huntoon, of Canton. 
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Oct. 11. Rev. Cuarres Bottes, 
over the Congregational Society in 
Bridgewater; and the Rev. THomas 
Briecs, as an Evangelist. Sermon 
by Rev. Abraham Burnham. 


To Readers and Correspondents. 
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Oct. 29. The Rev. Wintiam T. 
PortER, was admitted to the Holy 
Order of Priests at Hamden Conn. 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Brownell 
Sermon by the Bishop. 











Public Affairs. 


Buenos Ayres AND Brazin. A se- 
vere naval engagement has lately ta- 
ken place between the squadrons of 
these Provinces, which resulted in 
very considerable losses to both par- 
ties. By the last accounts the Brazil- 
lian squadron were blockading the 
Outer Roads of Buenos Ayres. Monte 
Video was also closely invested by 
700 cavalry, who prevented any thing 
from coming from the country into the 
city. Inconsequence of the losses in the 
late engagement, the Buenos Ayrian 
squadron had determined to suspend 
any further engagement until the ar- 
rival of the Chilian Fleet, which has 
been lately sold to the Government of 
Buenos Ayres. Admiral Brown of the 
Buenos Ayrian navy, had gone to 
Rio Negro, on the coast of Patagonia, 
to receive and take command of the 
whole squadron which had sailed 
from Valparaiso to meet him there; 
in conformity to the contracts en- 
tered into between the _ respective 
governments of Chili and Buenos 
Ayres. The arrival of this reinfog 
ment may be expected to chang 


aspect of affairs between the contend 
ing provinces. 


Denmark. A treaty of Commerce 
has lately been ratified between the 
United States and Denmark, which is 
founded on the most liberal principles 
and is mutually advantageous and sat- 
isfactory to both countries. Its prin- 
cipal articles are: the equalization of 
tonage duties ; a mutual liberty of im- 
portation and exportation; a reduc- 
tion of the dues payable by vessels of 
the United States, on the passage of the 
Sound and the Belts, tothe rate of 
those which are payable by the nation 
most favoured by Denmark: a liberty 
to the vessels of the United States to 
trade between the Danish West India 
Islands, and al] foreign countries, oth- 
er than Denmark, in the same manner 
as Danish vessels; and the privilege to 
American citizens to remove their prop- 
erty from the Danish W. India Islands, 
subject to no other taxes or charge 
than Danish subjects would be liable 
to pay on the removal of similar prop- 
erty from these Islands to Denmark 





To Readers and Correspondents, 


*,* The Editor has necessarily been absent the greater part of the last twe 
months for the purpose of effecting some arrangements respecting the future 
management of the Christian Spectator. In the mean time the Numbers for 
those months failed of being seasonably published. Some errors also escaped, 
which require correction,—as at p. 467, Sept. number, where a bridge is men- 
tioned as being ornamented with stakes instead of statues, as the word should 
have been. In the collegiate record, October number, the name Onderdonk 
is egregiously misspelt Anderdank; and another surnaine, which we have not the 
means of recovering, is omitted. Inthe present number the words show fight, 
p- 570, are erroneously joined by a hyphen. We hope now to have done with 
these corrections and apologies. The press will hereafter be under the mor 
immediate inspection of the Editor, by which means, we trust, both correct 
ness and punctuality will be secured. 





